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SITS 


EROM THE FRUIT BOWL 
Eat fruits to save sugar. ATT 
13 one of the sweetest fruits. (t 
is at its Sweet, digestible best 
when itis fully ripe. You can tell 
it is fully rive when its yellow 
peel is flecked with brown. A 


fully ripe banana gives you 
the equivalent of five teaspoons 
of suqate SFO 








Do 0 (pat bananas 
ta Whe rerr(getator a 
they rypen beS¢ at 


room temperature, 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
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How Vinegar Helped Write History 








] Vinegar is one of man’s oldest manufac- 
tured foods. No one knows how it began. 
Perhaps on some Far-Eastern oasis, many cen- 
turies ago, a vessel containing juices of the 
grape, fermented during a hot spell. Then it 
turned to vinegar. No man understood how 
these mysterious changes came to be, and many 
curious legends clung about vinegar’s name. 
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2 Soon man discovered vinegar had a tart, 
refreshing taste. For we read in the Bible 
that Ruth, gleaning barley in the fields of Boaz, 
was given a cooling drink of vinegar at noon- 
time. Vinegar was believed less conducive to 








4 The solvent effect of strong vinegar was 
often exaggerated in ancient times. The 
beautiful Queen Cleopatra, to win a wager with 
Mark Antony that she could consume a fortune 
in a single meal, dropped one of her rare pearl 
earrings into a cup of vinegar. When, as she 
pretended, the pearl had been dissolved, she 
drained the cup—vinegar, pearl, and all. 

















3 Vinegar was thought to have wonderful 
curative powers as well. The Egyptians 
doctored with vinegar. And Hippocrates, the 
famous Greek physician who was the Father of 
Medicine, prescribed vinegar for many ail- 
ments. When the Great Plague swept Europe 
during the Middle Ages, vinegar was commonly 





sunstroke than water, used in its treatment and prevention, 





5 Vinegar was even fabled to be of military 
value. For Livy, the Roman historian, tells 
how Hannibal, descending the Italian slopes 
of the Alps, was stopped by great rocks that 
blocked the passage of his army. Hannibal built 
fires on these rocks, then poured vinegar over 
them. Legend says this opened seams and fis- 
sures at which the rocks could be split and 
moved aside. 





The mystery of how vinegar came to be 

baffled man for centuries. Because it re- 
sulted from fermentation, it was thought by the 
Egyptians to be related to the origins of life 
itself. Greek scientists indicated it by the sym- 
bol + and called it Acetum. Through research 
on vinegar, early alchemists formulated some 
of the basic principles of today's chemistry. 











Y Every people made vinegar from products 
plentiful in their land. In our country, cider 
vinegar from apples, has always been the most 
popular kind. This preference occurred because 
Johnny Appleseed, a homespun horticulturist 
in pioneer times, planted orchards along the 
frontier before many farms were cleared. 








3b one time every American farmhouse 
had its vinegar barrel down-cellar. This 
was a domestic product, made by adding 
“mother” from last season's barrel to the newly 
pressed cider. In those days vinegar was essen- 
tial co the running of a good farm-home. For 
it not only added pungency and savor to the 
year-round diet, but before canning and refrig- 
eration, vinegar helped keep meats, fish, vege- 
tables and fruits, 








9 But such a haphazard method of making 
vinegar could not always be relied on. So, 
H. J. Heinz Company began manufacturing 
cider, malt, tarragon and distilled white vine- 
gar commercially, maintaining careful con- 
trol of its quality, uniformity, and flavor. Today 
Heinz Vinegars, heir to one of the world’s 
oldest food traditions, uphold this proud posi- 
tion by their sparkling clarity, well-ripened 
flavor and mellow bouquet. 
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“BREAKFAST? SKIP IT!“ 


Preliminary reports from new survey point 
immediate need for nutritional education 
among high school and grade school students 


Below-par breakfasts . . . poor breakfasts... 
no breakfasts at all! That, in part, is the record 
of eating habits among students as revealed 
by preliminary figures from a recent survey in 
Yelementary and high schools in 9 typical 
tural, suburban and urban communities. 





Although this survey was limited to a Mid- 
west area, there is little doubt that a similar 





situation exists in many communities. The 
actual survey figures to date present a startling 
picture of the situation. In one week's inten- 
sive check on 942 breakfasts eaten by high 
school students and 3,232 breakfasts eaten by 
grade school students it was found that 

47.2% of the high school breakfasts and 
23.9% of the grade school breakfasts were poor 
or inadequate. 

43.5% of the high school breakfasts and 
50.2% of the grade school breakfasts were fair 
(needed improvement, better selection). 

Only 9.3% of the high school breakfasts and 











VEGETABLES... some GRAPEFRUIT or row VEGETABLE AND FRUITS UCTS 





fivid, evoporoted OR EGGS... or dried beons, 


EVERY DAY’S DIET SHOULD INCLUDE THESE FOODS 


reD 


GREEN AND YELLOW ORANGES, TOMATOES, POTATOES AND OTHER MILK AND MILK PROD- MEAT, POULTRY, FISH BREAD, FLOUR, CEREALS BUTTER AND FORTIFIED 





natural whole-grain or MARGARINE vse for 


'™, tome cooked, frozen 
“ Conned. At least one, 
Ving @ day 





cabbage or salad greens 
At least one serving o day 


row, dried, cooked, 
frozen or conned. Two or 
more servings o day 


or dried milk. One quort 
oF its equivalent) a doy tor 
children ond expectont or 
nursing mothers, one pint 
@ day for all others 


peas, nuts or peanut but 
ter. One serving of meat, 
poultry or fish o day, oc 
cosionally peas or beans 
insteod. Three or four eggs 
eoch week. 


enriched or restored. Thee 
of more servings a day 


spreods ond for seasoning 
as you like and as supplies 
permit 


' addition, all growing children and all expectant or nursing mothers should be provided with 400 units a day of Vitamin D in the form of Vitamin 0 milk (fresh or evaporated), fish liver oil or Vitamin D concentrate 





only 25.9% of the grade school breakfasts 
were good or adequate. 


Obviously, if new generations of Americans 
are to grow up strong and healthy, reaping the 
full benefits of proper nutrition, it will be 
highly important to extend a sound, basic 
program of nutritional education throughout 
our school systems—a logical beginning to- 
ward making America truly ‘the best-fed 
nation on earth”’. 

Here at General Mills we are working with 
such a program in mind to develop helpful 
materials for teaching good nutrition to school 
children. These materials, based on the latest 
authoritative information and perfected with 
the help of a committee of educators, are now 
being tested with the cooperation of selected 
rural, suburban and city schools. 

The results of our tests will be tabulated and 
reported to you on these pages in the months 
to come. We invite your comments and sug- 
gestions. 


General Mills, Inc. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Enriched Flours ¢ Restored Cereals ¢ Vitamin Products 


© 1945—GENERAL MILLS, INC. 
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DON’T DELAY 
ORDER NOW! 


Here’s a gift that is always 
welcome—always genuinely ap- 
preciated. And best of all most 
economical for you. Attractive 
box of four pencils—individual 
names printed in gold color. . . 
Or round pencils with attractive 
printing “Season’s Greetings.” 


Every pencil is fully guaranteed 
(No. 2 soft lead, regular 5c 
quality) by this well established 
firm. Don’t delay. Order now 
to insure prompt delivery. SEND 
NO MONEY. Your order ship- 
ped, charged to your account. 


On orders of 10 sets or less— 
cash with order 


THE CINCINNATI PENCIL COMPANY, 


903 Broadway. Cincinnati, Ohio 
Gentlemen: Send me 


enclosed. 

Name 

Address 

City State 
School Grade or Title 


(Important: Please Print Names Plainly) 


Attach list to coupon 


THE CINCINNATI 


903 Broadway 








boxes containing 4 pen- 
cils each, individually imprinted with names per list 





HEXAGON PENCILS 


With pupil's name printed in 
gold on each pencil. 
Box of 4 13c 


XMAS DELIVERY 


All orders received prior 
to December Ist guaran- 
teed delivery in time for 
Christmas. Orders received 
after December Ist will 
be filled with round pencils 
imprinted “Season's Greet- 
ings.” Place your order 
now. 


ROUND PENCILS 
Printed with appropriate 
co thown, Bor ef 4 BOC 
XMAS DELIVERY 


We will be in a posi- 
tion to fill orders for 
Christmas delivery un- 
til December 15. But 
urge you to place your 
order early to avoid 
disappoint ment. 
RELIGIOUS PENCILS 
Ideal gift for all oc- 
casions. Appropriate- 
ly printed with the 
en Commandments, 
The Lord’s Prayer or 
the 23rd Psalm. Gift 
package, per 
dozen 
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HOW TO USE THE HANDWORK 
IN THIS ISSUE 


JESSIE TODD 
Instructor in Art, Laboratory S« hool, 





University of Chicago 4 


Page CHILDREN often ask how to 

draw a bell. The easiest way is 
to begin at the top. Draw the curve 
of the top; then draw about halfway 
down; then make the line curve out- 
ward. If children break the line, 
rather than drawing a continuous 
one, they will be able to do it better. 
Then have them draw the other side. 
If they complain because the two 
sides aren’t alike, let them fold the 
paper, draw one side, and cut out 
the bell. They can then use it as 


a pattern and draw around it. 


Page MAKING an original calendar 
- design will appeal to many pu- 
pils. Some will like to use a subject 
which is in season the year round. 
They may show a farm scene, a land- 
scape, a flower design, sailboats, or 
any one of many other subjects. 

The idea of using a ribbon as deco- 
ration on a sachet will make some 
children want to use a ribbon as deco- 
ration on a birthday card or place 
card, and, later, on a valentine or 
Easter card. 


Page OTHER items which are suit- 
28 able for block printing are: 
1. Stationery. 
2. Handkerchiefs. 
3. Dollhouse rugs and curtains, 


4. Baby’s bib. 


These color schemes may interest 
children. They can try them out on 
little squares. 

1. Magenta on yellow. 

2. Dark blue on light blue. 

3. Dark green on light green. 

4. Dark red on light red. 

§. Brown on tan. : 

6. Brown on cream color. 

7. Dark green on yellow. 

8. Brown on yellow. 





9. Very dark blue on very light 



















green. 


10. Purple on pale violet. 


Page THE novelty of curling Santa’s 

26 1 ; 
whiskers will also appeal to chil- 
dren in grade six or seven. In grades 
seven and eight, when making faces 
of old-fashioned ladies, they can curl 
the ladies’ hair and the feathers on 
their hats in the same way. 

Some children, looking at the yarn 
on one of these cards, will say, “I 
could put silver ribbon on a card by 
sewing it in.” 

When it comes to snow men, chil- 
dren like to invent different shapes, 
Put a piece of real evergreen in the 
hat to represent a feather. 

The cutout tree will suggest many 
original desigris. For instance, a pa- 
per cut in a zigzag and pasted on the 
tree can represent a chain. 

(Continued on page 6) 


























PENCIL CO. 


- Cincinnati, Ohio 









Every one can join in Christmas Art Work if Milton Bradley 
Finger Paint is the medium used. The smooth, creamy consist- 
ency of this clean, easy-spread paint makes it the choice of both 
. And any one can do finger painting— 
from the kindergarten child to the teacher and parent. 


MILTON BRADLEY FINGER PAINT 


adds zest to every lesson. It washes easily from hands or cloth- 
ing. Its velvety texture, its rich coloring, its cleanliness and 
pleasant odor make it the outstanding creative art medium of its 
for every need. 


beginners and experts . 


class. Put up in sets and sizes 


Write for color 
with instructions 
Paint, and how to 


make print patterns. 


illustrated circular 
for use of Finger 





Milton Bradley Company 
New York: 200 Fifth Ave. 





- Springfield, Mass. 
811 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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For a brighter holiday... 


There’s a holiday appearance about the bright green 7-Up bottle 


— 


and there’s a holiday happiness in the clean, sparkling 7-Up flavor. 
That’s why you'll find it so much a part of special occasions—in so 


many thousands of homes. You like it... it likes you. 


The ingredients of 7-Up are proudly stated on the back of every 
bottle-—“‘contains carbonated water, sugar, citric acid, lithia and soda 
citrates, flavor derived from lemon and lime oils.”: 


Copyright 1945 by The Seven-Up Compan 
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There’s an 
with a point 
the handwri 


school use. 
THE 


or The Brown 






Choose the pen that’s 
made for the handwriting 
system you teach 


Esterbrook F 
by leading educators and are ideal for 


ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY 


Cooper Street, Camden, N. J. 


Gsterbrook 


RENEW-POINT FOUNTAIN PEN 





1555 2556 





numbered 
point styles 


Esterbrook Fountain Pen 
that’s styled precisely for 
iting system you teach. 
fountain Pens are endorsed 


Brothers, Lid., Toronto, Canada 











quickly... effectively... successfully! 
FREE TO TEACHERS -- 


Here’s the book that shows you 


HOW TO MAKE COSTUMES FOR 
SCHOOL PLAYS AND PAGEANTS 


37 COSTUMES—with detailed ske 
show exactly how to make them. 






tches to 


USE OF OLD FABRICS— planned color schemes 
and instructions for dyeing old materials so 
they may be used again. 

APPLYING MAKEUP — methods of applica- 
tion, types to use for various characters. 
LIGHTING EFFECTS—what equipment you'll 


need and how to use it most effecti 





ALL PURPOSE RIT Tint and Dye is guaran- 
teed for ALL FABRICS including Celanese, 
Acetate Rayon, Nylon, Spun Rayon and 
Mixtures. 

INSTANT RIT (in the orange box) is the good 
old reliable Tint and Dye to use if you're 
sure the cloth is cotton, linen, silk or wool. 
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Includes Costume Directions for 
HARVEST FESTIVALS THANKSGIVING 
CHRISTMAS PAGEANTS SPRING FESTIVALS 
HEALTH PAGEANTS 


and 
Donkey Pirate Greek 
Bird Brownie Frontiersman 
Dormouse Robin Hood Spaniard 
Clown Norseman Fairy 


Priced at $1, How to Make Costumes 
for School Plays and Pageants 
will be sent FREE to any school. 
Just fill out the coupon below. 


RIT PRODUCTS CORPORATION 

1401 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago 7, Illinois 

Please send me a FREE copy of “How to 
ake Costumes for School Plays and Pag- 

eants.’ 

}  MPPPTTTTTTITICITTT TTT etl 

Bele. oc ccccccocevcccnseceqecececseecscece 
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HOW TO USE 
THE HANDWORK 
IN THIS ISSUE 


(Continued from page 4) 


Page SOME boys who are hard to in- 
27 terest in other art work enjoy 
making tree ornaments like those on 
this page. Such boys may take me- 
chanical drawing when they grow 
older. 

As with all things we teach, we 
know that later the most original 
children will invent new designs, 
stimulated by what they have learned. 
One learns to make by making. 

Arranging colored ornaments on a 

tree gives pupils more opportunities 
for combining colors and for con- 
stant evaluation. They can ask them- 
selves, “Do I like it this way, or do 
I like it this way?” 
Pages WHEN pupils ask, “How do 
you draw Santa’s sleigh . . . . 
Santa’s beard?” “How do you draw 
reindeer?” “How do you hitch them 
up?” these questions can be answered 
by the pictures on these pages. 

Children usually have many ideas 
for pictures of Santa. If the class is 
lacking in ideas, suggest that they 
might show Santa driving his reindeer 

1. Through a forest. 

2. Through a town, 

3. Near a farm. 

4. In a small town with low stores 


| and houses. 


§. In a city with high buildings. 


BOOKMARKS will appeal to 
children and they can work out 
various designs. 

Place cards, given in a Christmas 
envelope, may be decorated with de- 
signs such as flowers, so as to be 
suitable at a later time. Often, when 
Christmas gifts are received, place 
cards for the Christmas season have 
already been obtained. 


r 2 SOME children will want to 

decorate hangers with flowers 
for Mother or for an aunt. Some may 
paint them plaid or dotted. Others 
may paint the hangers to match or 
harmonize with cloth garment bags 
that are used in the same clothes 
closet. 

Some will decide to make zigzag 
lines, stripes, or little flowers on the 
hatstand. 

The little wall plaques will inspire 
some pupils to make valentines later 
on by cutting out heart shapes and 
mounting pictures on them. 


—_— CHRISTMAS Paper cutting 

adds to a child’s experience so 
that in other months he can invent 
designs cut from paper when these 
designs are needed for party favors, 
box decorations, and posters. 

The cuttings of the tree and can- 
dle will look more striking if pasted 
on white. Often children think of 
red and green as the only Christmas 
colors. Encourage them to use other 
rich, beautiful colors. 


Page THIS page will help children 
33 to draw Santa’s clothes. They 
will want to draw original toys for 
the pack. Each child can make the 
(Continued on page 7) 
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Edited by FRANK H. VIZETELLY, Litt.D., 
and CHARLES EARLE FUNK, B.S., Litt. 


50,000 words and phrases with der- 
ivations . . . 5000 synonyms .. 
1800 illustrations . appendiz 
with 16 special features, including 
great inventions, etc. 


$2.08 


A FUNK¢ WAGNALLS “Standard” ats.u.s.Pat 


JUNIOR SCHOO 
DICTIONARY 


Edited by 
CHARLES EARLE FUNK, B.S., LittD. 
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1500 illustrations. 
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HOW TO USE 
Z- =6'THE HANDWORK 
3 IN THIS ISSUE 


Rit (Continued from page 6) 


lines in Santa’s beard in his own way. 

Some will make wavy lines so that 

the beard looks curly. The figures 
nd” the calendar will help them to 

make figures in other art projects. 
| The icicles will please them. They 
y Ican paint pictures of houses and 
castles showing icicles. 


Page THE children will delight in 
36 this scene and learn much from 
it. Every teacher knows how many 
times during December she is asked 
to draw a camel standing or kneeling. 
ionang These are attractive enough to help 
t onj—children in every grade, and simple 
wort enough to help children in grade one. 


vation When first-grade children draw 
them, the teacher should accept very 
crude animals, even if the legs look 
RES: f like sticks. To the first-grader, the 
only important point is to have the 

ne, a imal recognizable as a camel. 
. The drawing of the man also will 
vols xf Help children in all grades. He looks 
different from people of today, and 
stings B that is what the children want. The 


rd Qui:poriental buildings suit the Nativity 
ictionan story. 


Page IN ALL of these presents the 
37 children have many valuable 
opportunities to choose ‘different col- 
or combinations. 

If the stationery folder is to be 
given to Grandmother, the designs 
might be pretty little flowerpots. 
Cacti make very interesting designs. 

Some boy who is good at sketching 

may like to put little cartoons on 
the stationery for a friend who will 
enjoy them. 
: The photograph file may be covered 
rcludinf with a piece of cloth decorated with 
a stencil done in textile dyes. The 
child will have a wonderful opportu- 
nity to cut an original stencil, in- 
cluding a title and decoration. 
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~ WHEN a block-print design 

unit is large (each unit 5” x 8” 
or so) the unit can be repeated on a 
large paper put up on a section of a 
wall, It serves somewhat the same 
purpose as figured wallpaper, or it 
takes the place of a wall hanging. A 
long wall unbroken by windows is 


One caution should be given. If 
a problem takes a very long time to 
do, it is not a good one for the ele- 
mentary school. We must continu- 
ally evaluate problems. Most of us 
gree that big free painting and mod- 
ling are the most important. These 
more mechanical repeat patterns are 
interesting if they don't take too 
long. 


f the Furl ry THE picture of this toy dog 
{ scHo0l will help some children to 
pies of model a dog out of clay. It is a very 
picTiONg§ good illustration. The ears are tight 
ed $ —-§' the head. In modeling they can 
pressed onto the head so that they 
Won't break off. The tail is not too 
thin, When children are modeling 
animals, we try to get them to make 
the legs, tail, and other parts thick. 
(They have a tendency to model parts 


\ 


— 


tate 








too thin and these break as soon as 
the clay is dry.) 

If children wish to include the rib- 
bon when modeling the dog, suggest 
that it be pressed down onto the body 
to make the whole one solid mass. A 
clay animal is made as solid as pos- 
sible. Show pupils that legs, head, 


and tail should be pulled out of one 
lump of clay, not stuck on. 

Often a toy dog or clay dog is 
more interesting when the head is 
modeled large in proportion to the 
body, rather than exactly like a live 
dog. When one designs a toy, one 





uses one’s imagination to make eyes 
bigger, heads larger, legs stiffer, and 
so on. That is why toymaking is an 
art. The maker does not copy an 
actual dog; he designs. 

After the children have modeled 
this dog, they will like to model dogs 
with different heads and tails. Some 
will model a mother dog and puppies. 
Some will model sheep to put in a 
manger scene. Modeling one stand- 
ing animal such as the dog helps chil- 
dren to model other animals like the 
elephant, giraffe, burro, horse, and 
cow. 





Page THE ‘pictures of these animals 
40 will help some children to make 
toy stuffed animals for younger sis- 
ters and brothers. They will not be 
made exactly like those shown here, 
for they will have to be stuffed fat- 
ter. (Page 39 offers a good sug- 
gestion. ) 

These designs will inspire others to 
model animals out of clay. They may 
be painted and given to persons who 
appreciate little modeled things. 

Children will be intrigued by the 
bead man. Some may make toys of 
large beads put together in this way. 




















Two New Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Classroom Films Vividly Present These 
Conflicting Ways of Life 

Now—more than ever before—it’s vi- 
tal for young people to know and un- 
derstand the basic philosophies upon 
which systems of governments are 
built. The course of world events may 
well depend on how thoroughly the 
coming generations understand their 
own nation’s government —and that of 
other nations. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica Films will 
shortly release two new sound films de- 
signed to make these difficult concepts 
easier for students to understand. In 
“Democracy” and “Despotism” teach- 
ers will find authentic definition and 
description of these divergent political 
theories—in a simple and graphic man- 
ner thoroughly comprehensible on the 
high school level. 

Produced in collaboration with Dr. 


DESPOTISM 


Harold D. Lasswell of Yale University, 
and others, “Democracy” and “Despot- 
ism” will be notable additions to the 
social studies section of your school’s 
film library. For additional new film 
releases see list at right. 

Even with a small audio-visual 
budget, your school can acquire these 
important new socio-political films. 
For a complete description, fill out the 
coupon below. 


TEACHERS HANDBOOK with every film 











OTHER NEW RELEASES 
The world importance of food highlights other new re- 
leases which are added to Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films’ Library. Send coupon for complete information. 


Title Collaborator 
Consumptionof Foods O. E. Baker, Ph.D., Univ. of Md. 
Production of Foods . O. E. Baker, Ph.D., Univ. of Md. 
Distribution of Foods O. E. Baker, Ph.D., Univ. of Md. 
. B. E. Proctor, Ph.D., Maas. Inst. 

of Technology 
Milk ... . . «K.G. Weckel,Ph.D., Univ. of Wis. 
The Food Store . . Marjorie D. —e Principal, 
Tenacre School, Wellesley, Mass. 


Bread . . 


Distributing America’s 
Goods . ... .« J. Frederick Dewhurst, Pb.D., 

The 20th Century Fund 

Property Taxation . H. F. Alderfer, Ph.D., Penna. 
State College 

The Bus Driver . . Paul R.Hanna,Ph.D.,Stamford U. 

Play in the Snow. . Laurence E. Briggs, M. S., Mass. 
State College. 





ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS Inc. 


ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 





; ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS Inc., Dept. 3-M 

H tA bey 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois = 

r Please send me, without cost or obligation: 

; 0) Information on “Democracy” and “Despotism” and other New Encyclopaedia Britannica Classroom 
1 Films (sound) 0 Catalog of Silent Teaching Films 

; O Catalog of Encyclopaedia Britannica Sound Films ( Information on your “Lease-to-Own” plan 
: Name — a Date 

; ) our Position sicenicagaincees tightness tiaecceniciaaiaieiiginieiaicadeaatatiaiialiahtndielteiinieanlasinidi 

: Name of School en ae ee oe ee sathsanaineneptaettiinbanodiabageliinmiaeds 

& Address of School 
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So on this simple principle, mechanical refrigerators were develope: 
They do not use ordinary air, but a special refrigerant. They “squeex 
out” the heat in this refrigerant by compressing it — then let it e 











pand in the refrigerator coils. So it takes up heat and keeps food col 


Most great discoveries grow out of using the simple principles 
physics which you study in high school. The problem is first of all: 


think up a way these can be put to use. The next problem is to us 
them better year after year. 


Socwuse bicycle pumps 
get hot 
your tood cam be 
ke bt cold / 


OUR physics book says, “Energy can 


For years, General Motors research men have followed such simp! 
clues as the fact a bicycle pump gets hot — to develop new produc 
or make old ones better. In the new General Motors Technical Cente: 
this work will continue —a constant search for “more and bett 
things for more people.” 


eee ee eS ES ES SS SS SS ES SS LS SS 


neither be created nor destroyed by 


any means known to man.” Which is an- 


other way of saying that if air gives off NERA (TORS 
heat when it is compressed, it will absorb J 
A 


heat when it expands. 





MORE AND BETTER THINGS FOR MORE PEOPL! 


CHEVROLET - PONTIAC + OLDSMOBILE - BUICK + CADILLAC 
BODY BY FISHER + FRIGIDAIRE - GMC TRUCK AND COACH + GM DIESE 


KEEP AMERICA STRONG— BUY VICTORY BONDS 


NOTE TO TEACHERS: Mr. C. F. Kettering, Vice President of General Motors, recently made 
an interesting talk on Research and the new General Motors Technical Center. If you would 
like to have free copies of this talk and reprints of this advertisement just write General 
Motors Corporation, Dept. of Public Relations, Room No. 14-203-B, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


Every Sunday Afternoon 
GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR — NBC Neu 
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The Lost Christmas Present 


MARIAN KENNEDY 


Tt was the day before Christ- 
I mas. Tommy was on his way 
home from Grandmother’s house, 
carrying two packages. One was 
wrapped in red tissue paper and 
tied with silver ribbon. The oth- 
er was wrapped in green paper 
and tied with gold ribbon. When 
Tommy 
opened the door quietly, and 
ran upstairs fast before Mother 
could see him. He hid the pack- 
ages in his room, and then ran 
back downstairs. 

Mother said, “Hello, Tommy! 
Did you have fun visiting with 
Grandmother?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Tommy. “I 
made something, but it’s a sur- 
prise for Christmas, so I can’t 
tell you about it.” 

“All right,” laughed Mother. 
“If it’s a surprise, don’t you tell 
it until Christmas!” 

“I won't,” said Tommy. 

After Mother read a 
Christmas story to him. “Now,” 
“it’s bedtime.” So he 


and soon Mother 


arrived at his house he 


supper 


she said, 
went upstairs 
came to tuck him in. 

Tommy kept thinking about 
Santa Claus, and wondering what 
there would be on the Christmas 
tree next morning. 

Suddenly Tommy remembered 
the Christmas surprises he had 
made at Grandmother’s. “Why,” 
thought Tommy, “I shall have to 
go downstairs and put my pack- 
ages on the Christmas tree.” 


[10] 


He opened the top drawer of 
his dresser. There was the green 
package tied with gold ribbon. 
That was a blotter he had made 
for Daddy. “Now for Mother’s 
calendar,” he said to 
But there wasn’t any red-paper 
package in the drawer. Tommy 
looked in the middle drawer and 
in the bottom drawer, under the 
dresser and behind the dresser. 
He looked on the shelf in his 
closet, behind the books in his 
bookcase, and under the rug. He 
looked in the pockets of his bath- 
robe. He looked in his cap. But 
nowhere could he find a red pack- 
age tied with silver ribbon! 

Poor Tommy! He had lost the 
Christmas present he had made 
for Mother. Where could it be? 
He thought and thought. And 
he thought some more. Then he 
began to laugh. He lifted up 
the corner of his mattress, and 
there was the red package tied 
with silver ribbon. It was just 
where Tommy had put it. 

Tommy took the two packages 
in his hand. He opened his door, 
felt his way down the stairs, and 
tiptoed into the living room. He 


himself. 


hung the green package and the 
red package on the tree. They 
looked very pretty. Tommy tip- 
toed up the stairs, and got into 
bed again. “The next time,” he 
thought, “I'd better hide 
things where I shan’t be able 
to find them myself.” 


not 
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The Mended Saucer 


ETHEL HULSLANDER 


or Christmas, Carol Jane had 
F received a beautiful doll-size 
china tea set. She liked it better 
than any of her other presents, 
and she never grew tired of mak- 
ing believe she was serving re- 
freshments. 

One day when Carol Jane was 
amusing herself in this way, she 
looked closely at the saucer in 
her hand. It had been broken, 
and very carefully mended. Who 
could have broken it? 

Quickly the little girl went to 
her mother and showed her the 
mended saucer. “How do you 
suppose it happened, Mother?” 
Carol Jane wondered. And this 
is the story her mother told her. 


It was early on Christmas Eve 
in Santa’s Roly-Poly Toyshop. 
Santa would not be starting out 
with his sleighful of toys until 
midnight. At the moment, he 
and his helpers were taking naps. 

The toys had had to sit quietly 
on the shelves while Santa and the 
others had been working in the 
Roly-Poly Toyshop. Now they 
were free to talk and move about 
until midnight, and all of them 
were talking at once. 

“Oh, dear, what if someone 
should hear us?” sighed Matilda, 
the housekeeper doll. 

“Matilda, do stop trying to 
spoil our fun,” pleaded Patsy, 
the little-girl doll. 

“Let’s have some order here!” 
shouted Tim, the policeman. 


“Tea is ready,” announced 
Jolly Fat Cook. 

“Forward, march!” ordered 
Tim. 


“Don’t you order me around,” 
said Larry, the delivery boy. 
“Cheer up,” the Clown 
vised. “We don’t want 
grouches here tonight. 


ad- 
any 
Tomor- 
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== 


row I shall probably have to 
dance for some boy. I'll be lucky 
if he doesn’t take me apart.” 

The toys seated themselves at 
tiny tables. Matilda poured tea. 
Annie, the maid, passed tiny or- 
ange biscuits. 

“What if they miss the food?” 
Patsy asked suddenly. 

“Aw, forget it,” said the 
Clown, as he tossed an orange 
biscuit into the air and caught it 
in his mouth. “We haven’t eat- 
en enough to feed a bird. Besides, 
this is the last time we'll have 
any fun together.” 

“Oh,” wailed Patsy, who was 
very particular about her appear- 
ance, “I suppose some careless girl 
is going to wrinkle my dress to- 
morrow.” 

“Probably pull your wig off!” 
teased Tim. 

The Clown tossed another or- 
ange biscuit into the air and 
caught it in his mouth—but he 
had to reach far out over the 
table. 

C-R-A-S-H! 

“Mercy on us!” cried Matilda. 

“Silence!” ordered Tim in his 
best policeman manner. 

Then they discovered that only 
one saucer was broken. 

“If someone will bring me the 
mending cement, I'll fix it,” 
promised Larry. 

“Won't the crack show?’ 
the Clown anxiously. 

“Not much,” Larry replied. 
“IT was using that repair kit this 
afternoon. It is very good.” 

Jolly Fat Cook brought the ce- 
ment, and Larry put the saucer 
together so that the crack showed 
only a little. 

“We ought to tell Santa,” said 
Matilda. 

“But we can’t,” Tim declared. 
“After twelve, we can’t talk.” 


asked 


<—— 
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OR TELL 


Annie, the maid, and_ Jolly 
Fat Cook washed the dishes, and 
Matilda, the good housekeeper, 
put them away in their box. 

“Dong— dong— dong—” 

“Hurry!” said Tim. “Hurry!” 

When the clock finished strik- 
ing twelve, all the toys were back 
on the shelves, waiting quietly 


Woolly Lamb 


for Santa to come—just as if 
nothing had happened! 


“Oh,” sighed Carol Jane, as 
her mother finished the story, 
“I wish I had been in the Roly- 
Poly Toyshop before midnight 
on Christmas Eve!” And _ she 
looked hard at the saucer. 


Finds a Home 


ELIZABETH D. FERRY 
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OOLLY LAMB, oh, Woolly 
Lamb!” called Mrs. Santa 
Claus out the back door. “Hur- 
ry! Santa has the sleigh almost 
all packed. 
be left out.” 
“All right, Mrs. Santa,” an- 
swered Woolly Lamb. “Just two 
more jumps and I'll come.” 
“Not one more jump for you!” 
scolded Mrs. Santa. “What’s the 
matter with you, Woolly Lamb? 
Don’t you want to have a home, 
nice child to cuddle 
Mrs. Santa led the pranc- 
ing lamb out to the front door. 
Santa Claus was in his seat. 


\ > 
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You don’t want to 


and some 
you?” 


“Oh, another lamb!” he ex- 
claimed. “I was sure I had them 
all in! I like to put jumpy things 
like lambs down in the bottom 
of the sleigh. Well, scramble up 
on top, Woolly Lamb. Wedge 
yourself in the best you can. 

Woolly Lamb pushed at a bag 
of toys. 

“Help, help!” shrieked a voice 
which might have been Mickey 
Mouse’s. “Something's after me!” 

“Be quiet!” snorted Woolly 
Lamb. “I’m not hurting you. I 
have to find a place, don’t I?” 

He pawed at another bag. Up 
popped a Jack-in-the-box. 


Wi 
SEAS 


“Now just leave me alone,” 
Jack shouted. “I’m where Santa 
put me, and here I'll stay,” and 
he snapped back into his box. 

Woolly Lamb looked helpless- 
ly at Santa. “What shall I do?” 
he asked. “They won’t make 
room for me. Won’t you let me 
sit up in front with you, Santa? 
I'll be very good.” 

“All right, all right,” 
agreed. “I can’t take time now 
to pack all over again. Climb 
over in front. Now lie down un- 
der the robe and be still.” 

So Woolly Lamb obediently 


curled up at Santa’s feet. Santa 
gathered up the reins. “All right, 
Dancer and Prancer! We're off! 


Good-by, Mrs. Santa!” 
In a twinkling they had left 
Mrs. Santa far, far behind. 
Woolly Lamb, warm under the 
robe, must have gone to sleep. 


Suddenly he realized that the 


sleigh was standing still. Cau- 
tiously he peeked out. Santa was 
nowhere to be seen. The rein- 


deer were panting, and licking at 
the clean white snow. 

“Oh, my poor cramped legs,” 
groaned Woolly Lamb. “I just 
have to stretch them. I'll run 


Santa > 


around a little bit before Santa 
comes back.” 

He hopped out of the sleigh. 
How good it felt to jump high 
in the air! But there was some- 
thing Woolly Lamb didn’t know. 
The sleigh was standing on a 
housetop, not on the ground. 
And at the very edge of the roof 
was a big snowdrift. 

“TI can jump over that! Watch 
me, reindeer!”’ boasted the lamb. 

Bump! Swish! Crash! That 
was Woolly Lamb, landing on the 
sloping roof over the porch, slid- 
ing down it, and ending up 
among the icicles in the bushes 
below. 

For a few minutes he lay there, 
trying to decide whether he could 
ever get up. But the jingle of 
sleigh bells on the roof brought 
him to his feet. 

“Santa!” he bleated, 
I’m down here! Help!” 

It was no use. Santa, suppos- 
ing that Woolly Lamb was still 
snugly sleeping, dashed off with- 
out hearing his pitiful cry. 

The little lamb tried to run 
after the sleigh, but he soon re- 
alized that he could not catch 
up with it. (Continued on page 56) 
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Little Evergreen—A Legend 


MARGARET MUNGER 


ITTLE EVERGREEN was the ti- 
L niest tree in the forest. He 
wanted to be like all the other 
trees. In autumn they wore coats 
of red and yellow. In winter 
their coats were brown. In spring 
some trees wore coats of pink and 
white blossoms. But not Little 
Evergreen! All the year round 
he wore a green coat. 

One night as he was counting 
the stars, Little Evergreen saw a 
new one. 

“T have never before seen such 
a bright star. Who are you?” he 
called. 

“T am Christmas Star, 
swered. 

“Please stop and talk to me,” 
begged Little Evergreen. 

“IT cannot,” said the star. “T 
must go see the new king.” 

“Would the king give me a 
new coat?” Littl Evergreen 
asked. “I am tired of this one.” 


sla 
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” 
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“Perhaps,” replied the star. 
“Follow me, and I will take you 
to him.” 

Little Evergreen began to fol- 
low Christmas Star. By and by 
he met Slippery Elm Tree. 

“Where are you going, Little 
Evergreen?” he asked. 

“I am going to ask the new 
king for another coat,” answered 
Little Evergreen. “I am tired of 
wearing this green one.” 

“IT have three coats,” boasted 
Slippery Elm Tree. “My sum- 
mer coat is green like yours. My 
autumn coat is yellow. In win- 
ter I wear a brown coat, but I 
should like a coat of shining sil- 
ver leaves. I shall go along with 
you and ask the new king for 
one.” 

Slippery Elm Tree and Little 
Evergreen followed Christmas 
Star until at last they met Tall 
Oak Tree. (Continued on page 62) 
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iS, who started it?” asked Mary. 


Christmas presents? 


“Who began giving gifts?” 

Her mother, busily measuring 
flour, sugar, and shortening for 
a cake, smiled, but waited a few 
moments before answering. “The 
first Christmas gifts were given 
to the little baby Jesus,” she said. 
“Christmas is his birthday, you 
know.” 

“I like birthdays,” said Mary. 
“Christmas is like one big birth- 
day, with everybody giving some- 
But 


don’t we still give the Christ child 


thing to everybody else. 


presents too?” 
said Mother. “Tt 
is bis birthday. What would you 


“Certainly,” 


think if, on your birthday, your 


father and I gave presents to 
each other and didn’t give you 
any?” 

Mary thought for a moment. 
“Well,” she said, “I'm 
take 


and 


going to 
that dollar Father gave me 
Christ 


buy the child a 


Christmas-birthday present. I'll 
do it today.” 
That afternoon Mary walked 
dow ntown looking for a present 
It had to 
A dollar bill 


would buy a very nice present, 


for the Christ child. 


be something nice. 


but what should she get? 

Just then she saw a small boy 
sitting on the curb. His hands 
were bare and, as the air was 
chilly, they must have been cold. 
Mary knew how it felt to have 
cold hands. One time she forgot 
left 


and her hands got very cold on 


and her mittens at school, 


the way back the next morning. 


> 
Ratry Avery 
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A. Present for the Christ Child 


VIRGINIA NEVIN LANE 


How sorry Mary felt for the boy! 
Then she remembered seeing some 
red mittens for thirty-nine cents 
in a store window. She could get 
them and still have enough to 
buy the Christ child’s present. 
She went up to the little boy. 
“Hello,” she said. 

“Hello,” he replied grumpily. 

“Come a little way with me,” 
“I want to show you 
something.” They went into the 
When Mary came back to 


the street her dollar bill was bro- 


she urged. 
store. 


ken into two quarters, a dime, 
and a penny. But a very happy 
little boy was waving good-by to 
her with hands wearing warm 
red mittens. 

Before she had gone a block, 
Mary had put the penny and the 
dime into a Salvation Army ket- 
tl. Now fifty 
cents left to buy a present for 


she had only 


the Christ child. 

In the next block was a bakery 
with its windows crammed full 
of Christmas goodies. Before the 
window stood two little girls. 
Their coat sleeves were neatly 
patched at the elbows and their 
overshoes were nearly worn out. 
As Mary came along, the smaller 
“Wouldn't like 


to eat some of those Christmas 


child said, you 
I would.” 
“I would, too,” Polly admit- 
ted. “But Daddy says we can’t 
afford to buy things like that.” 
“Hello,” said Mary. 
The two girls turned to look 


cookies, Polly? 


at her in surprise before they 
shyly replied, “Hello.” 

After she had persuaded the 
older girl that it was all right, 
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Mary took the two of them into 
the bakery and bought them each 
some beautifully decorated coak- 
ies. When she came out she had 
only a quarter to buy the Christ 
child a present. What could she 
get for so little that would be 
nice enough for him? 

Passing through the park, on 
her way to another store, Mary 
She saw 
a little boy sitting on a bench, 
crying brokenheartedly. 

“Why, what is the matter?” 
exclaimed Mary. 


heard someone sobbing. 


“Oh, I had some money to buy 
my mother a present, and I— | 


lost it.” The sentence ended in 
a wail. 

Mary thought of the pretty 
pink house slippers that she had 
They 
were hidden under her bed. 


“How did 


have?” she asked the boy. 


bought for her mother. 


much money you 

“Tw—twenty-five cents,” he 
sobbed. 

Mary looked at her last quar- 
ter and 
The little boy kept on crying. 
“What were you going to buy?” 


wondered what to do. 


she asked at last. 
“I—I don’t know,” he said. 
Mary smothered a sigh and 
held out her hand. “Well, come 
“We'll find some- 


(Continued on page 64 


on, she said. 


thing nice 


The Christmas Guest 


MARION 


TEPHEN hurried through the 
dusk of Christmas Eve with 
the bundle of sticks and the sprig 
of holly that Mr. Scrimp had 
He had helped to 
trim hedges and saw up a thick 


given him. 


log for Mr. Scrimp’s great fire- 
The sticks would make a 


cheery blaze in the small fireplace 


place. 


of the cottage where Stephen and 


sister lived with 


their grandmother. 


his younger 


In his hurry, he almost bumped 
into a stranger. “Are you lost?” 
Stephen asked, since the stranger 
was looking about, uncertainly. 

“Not exactly. I’m looking for 
a place to spend Christmas Day.” 
The stranger smiled, a shining 
smile. Stephen wondered that he 
hadn't noticed sooner a glow that 
seemed to be all around. But per- 
haps it was just the warmth of 
the stranger's smile. 

“Can I help you?” Stephen of- 
fered. 


“Perhaps you can help me,” 


“What is your name? 


answered the stranger. “My 
name is Pax.” 
“Where would you like to 


spend Christmas?” asked the boy. 

“Wherever there is happiness,” 
Pax answered. 

Stephen thought how fine it 
would be to have a guest like 
Pax. Grandmother and _ Little 
Sister would think so too. But he 
hesitated because such an impor- 
tant person as Pax seemed to be 
should certainly go to one of the 
grand houses in the town, where 
there would be splendid gifts and 
rich food. 


WALDEN 


Then he remembered that his 
friends Frederick and Elizabeth 
had bought the largest Christmas 
tree in the market yesterday. 

“IT know a home where there 
is a big Christmas tree,” he told 
Pax. 


sure there must be 


happiness there.” 


“Tm 


Together they went to the 
home of Frederick and Elizabeth. 
“I’ve brought Pax to spend 
Christmas,” explained Stephen. 
They greeted Pax politely. 
Then Elizabeth said, “Come and 
help us trim the Christmas tree.” 
As they entered the long room 
the beautiful tree 
her voice took a different tone. 
“Now, Pax and Stephen,” she 
said, “I want you to tell Frederick 


where stood, 


he is wrong, putting the gilt 
spike on the top. The star be- 
longs there.” 

“The star is shabby and lop- 
sided,”” Frederick declared. 

“The spike is ugly,” Elizabeth 
retorted. “If you put it there, 
I'll climb up and take it down.” 

“You're always so stubborn!” 
Frederick shouted. 

“You always have to have your 
own way!” his sister replied. 

The two of them stamped and 
screamed. Pax and Stephen, who 
seemed forgotten, slipped out. 

“I’m afraid this isn’t the place 
for me to spend Christmas,” Pax 
said sorrowfully. 

“T'll think of another one,” 
Stephen promised  reassuringly. 
“There is Nellie’s house. She 
hasn't any brothers or sisters, 5° 
there won't be quarreling.” 
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Nellies was a simpler home, 
with a cozy hearth fire, and there 
was a small decorated tree. 

“Pax has come to spend a hap- 
py Christmas with you,” said 
Stephen. 

“IT won't have a very happy 
Christmas,” Nellie complained, 
“because of my cousin Ruby.” 

“What is the trouble?” asked 
Stephen anxiously. 

“Ruby's father has more mon- 
mine,” 


ey than Nellie pouted. 


“So she is going to wear a lovely 
dress the 
I don’t 


and have a 
Christmas entertainment. 
think it is fair at all.” 
Stephen was both surprised and 
ashamed. He would have been 
delighted to have a guest like 
Pax for Christmas. And yet he 
couldn't find Pax a proper host. 


part in 


“Let's try Giles,” he suggested, 
after they'd left Nellie’s. “He 
has a big house and everything 


he wants.” (Continued on page 60) 


Timey’s Tree 


OLIVE RAMBO COOK 


HE twins rushed through 
| the kitchen door, letting in 


a gust of cold air. Timey was 
drying dishes at the sink. (When 
she was very small, Timey had 
received her queer nickname be- 
cause she so often said that she 
had to have “time to think.) 

“Aren't you through?” Louise 
panted. “We have all our work 
finished.” 

“And we're ready to go.” Jack 
flopped down on a chair. “Timey, 
you're eight years old. Why 
don’t you learn to hurry?” 

“I’ve been thinking,” Timey 
said calmly, as she dried another 
cup and set it on the table. “T 
want us to get two Christmas 
trees this year.” 


The 


twins looked at each other in as- 


“Two Christmas trees!” 
tonishment. “Whoever heard of 
two Christmas trees in one fam- 
ily? Anyway, we're not going to 
cut down two trees.” 

“I don’t want you to. I want 
a little tree, small enough to put 
in a flowerpot. It’s a present for 
Mrs. Dolohov.” Timey smiled. 

“Well—that’s a—foolish thing 


“That 


old woman from Russia doesn’t 


to do,” Jack sputtered. 


want a Christmas tree. And you 
couldn't dig up a tree now. The 
ground is frozen hard as a rock.” 

“Tl dig it up,” 
firmly, as she hung up the towel 


Timey said 


and got into her coat. 

The twins shook their heads, 
but Timey started away with a 
trowel and a newspaper under her 
arm. 

At last they the 


woods. In a little open space sev- 


came to 


eral small red cedars grew among 
the big oaks and hickory trees. 
The twins chose one of the nicest. 

While Jack chopped, Timey 
hunted for her tree. She looked 
under the bushes and by the 
rocks and down by the creek. 
Finally she found it, close by a 
cedar. It 
bushy with many blue berries on 


big was small and 
it. And around the roots, snow- 


had kept the 


freezing. Timey 


covered leaves 


ground from 
dug it up and wrapped it in the 
newspaper, 

Back at the house she planted 
the little tree in a flowerpot, and 
watered it. Then she made all 
kinds of tiny ornaments for it 
and put them in a box—paper 
circles, little paper chains, and 
shiny beads hung from a thread. 

The day before Christmas the 
twins went with Timey to help 
the 
The house was little 


carry the tree and box of 
ornaments. 
and gray with a sagging porch. 

They knocked, and a plump 
little woman opened the door. 
Her white hair was parted and 
combed into a smooth roll on the 
back of her head. Over her full 
dark dress was a white gathered 
apron embroidered with a deep 
band of bright colors. She pushed 
her spectacles up on her forehead 
and stared in bewilderment. 

“It’s a Christmas tree for you. 
A gift.” Timey smiled and held 
up the bushy little cedar in the 
bright flowerpot. 

“A Christmas tree—for Marya 
Dolohov!”” The little old woman 
shook her head in unbelief. “A 
kolenda?” 

















RALPH AVERY 


“And things in the box to trim 
it, too,” the twins added. 

“Come in, come in. You sur- 
prise me—so few come—that | 
‘most forgot my manners.” 

The room was bare, but swept 
Marya Dolohov took the 


little tree and set it carefully on 


clean. 


a table by the window. Then she 
reached out friendly hands. 
“Take off the coats and hats. 
We'll all trim the tree; it will be 
It is 
so good—you make Christmas 
for an old lady.” The wrinkled 


face broke into smiles. 


the more pleasure together. 


the 


twins explained, as the four of 


“It was Timey's idea, 


them fastened on the ornaments 
and the tree began to sparkle. 
“It must have the star—I’ve 
And she 
hunted in a box and brought out 
an odd tinsel star. With careful 
fingers Timey fastened it to the 


kept it all these years.” 


topmost branch. “It shines yet— 
the 
Marya Dolohov brushed her eyes 
Then she 


years make it brighter.” 
with trembling hands. 
smiled again. 

We 
will make it in the copper samo- 
And if I have enough—” 
She lifted the lid of a round tin 
“Ah-h—there are five sticks 


“You must stay for tea. 
var. 


box. 
left. 
with candy sticks.” 

She smiled at the delighted 
faces as she placed the tea urn 
on the kitchen table. 


We will have samovar tea 


GEEZ: 
































“See, it has a tube full of char- 
coal that runs through an open- 
Here at the 
bottom I light it and it draws 
like a chimney. 


ing in the center. 


The hot water 
comes out of the faucet.” 
“Please tell us more,” begged 
the twins. “Tell us about your 
Christmas in Russia and say some 
Russian words.” 
The faded 
blue eyes grew thoughtful. “I 
was just a little girl like Timey. 
The day before Christmas we al- 


77 ° | » 4 » ’” 
t is so ong ago. 


ways made a procession and went 
through the village, singing car- 
ols (kolyada) and sometimes we 
stopped at houses and they gave 
us gifts (kolenda). 
we could see the evening star we 
had our supper (colatzia). We 
were hungry, too, for we had 
fasted all day.” 

The water began to bubble and 
the old lady scalded the little pot 
and measured in the tea. Then 
she filled the pot with water and 
set it on the top of the samovar. 

“You would think our ways 
“First 
the table was set, with straw un- 
der the cloth. Then we put on 
the samovar. We had cold fish 
and sometimes a cold vegetable 


As soon as 


strange, she continued. 


soup with mushrooms, and little 
rice cakes made like pies.” 

As she talked, she filled four 
thick Russian glasses with a lit- 
tle tea from the pot and hot wa- 
ter from the (Continued on page 60) 








“Merry Christmas, Mother!” 


BLAINIE G. GOODMAN 


HEN it looks as if some- 
X one’s Christmas 


ing to be spoiled, you 


were go- 
want to 
do something about it. That's 
the way Dick, my older brother, 
and I felt. David is only five 
and we didn’t 
thinking about anything except 
what he wanted for Christmas. 

The person we were troubled 
about was Mrs. Bently. You see, 
she had moved into a little two- 
at the end of our 


suppose he was 


room cottage 
street when her boy Joe went 
overseas. He was wounded but 
had returned to this country, and 
she had been very happy, expect- 
ing him Christmas. 
Then she got word that he would 


home for 
have to stay a while longer at the 
hospital. 

Of course this was a big dis- 
appointment, but she felt better 
when he wrote that he was to be 
taken to a broadcasting studio on 
Christmas morning and would 
talk over the radio. The next we 
knew, she told us that she had 
received a letter from her mar- 
ried daughter, who lived on a 
ranch. She wanted her mother to 
come there for Christmas, and 
some friends happened to be driv- 
ing from our town to the ranch 
near by, so Mrs. Bently could ride 
with them. But there wasn’t any 
radio at the ranch, and it looked 
as though Mrs. Bently wouldn’t 
be able to hear Joe on Christmas 
Day. 

I was thinking about it when 
Mother called, “Dishes, Jane!” 

Now if there is one thing I 
don’t enjoy doing, it’s washing 
dishes, but I hurried out to the 
kitchen to get the job done. 

I hummed a song and worked 
fast to try to get through before 
Dick had finished sweeping the 
walks. David was gathering up 
the newspapers. That's his reg- 
ular job and he does it every day 
without being told—and that’s 
something! 

As soon as we finished, we 
spruced up and went downtown. 
I kept wondering what I could 
get Mrs. Bently. I knew that 
after I had bought Ernie Pyle’s 
book for Father I wouldn’t have 
much left. 


[14] 


When we were nearly ready to 
David had six 
cents, Dick fifteen cents, and | 
just one shiny dime. 


return home, 
“Even if 
we put it all together, it wouldn't 
get much,” I said. 

“Nothing worth while,’ agreed 
Dick, taking a quick glance at 
the pearl-studded comb he had 
bought for Mother. 

“We could get a handker- 
chief,” spoke up David, peeping 
into his package. 

Right away I guessed that a 
handkerchief was the gift he was 
going to give me. Of course | 
couldn't say that a handkerchiet 
wouldn't do for Mrs. Bently. So 
I suggested, “Let's look around 
first. 
some more money.” 

“That's an idea,” said Dick. 

“A radio is what we ought to 
get, I said, half in fun. 

“How much would it cost?” 
David wanted to know. 

“More than we could earn. 
And anyway, where Mrs. Bently 


Maybe we—we could earn 


is going, there is no electricity,” 
replied Dick, starting for home. 

The next day I found a radio 
in a second-hand store—one that 
ran on batteries. 

“How much?” asked Dick 
when I told him about it. 

“Only eight dollars.” (I said 
“only” so that it wouldn’t sound 
so large.) 

Dick whistled. David's 
got big. 

When Dick and David saw and 
heard the radio, they agreed with 
me that we ought to buy it, if 


eyes 


we could possibly manage it. 

We laid down our thirty-one 
cents and told the proprietor we'd 
be back when we had earned the 
He smiled and said he'd 
keep the radio for us. 

I skipped over to see Mrs. Bell. 
I'd often heard her say that she 
wished she could hire someone to 
wash her dishes. 

David trudged around with his 
little red wagon, gathering old 
papers. Dick got a temporary 
place at the corner market. 

At the end of the next week I 
had two dollars and fifty cents. 
Dick had three fifty. David put 
his change on the table. “I got 


rest. 
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thirty cents for papers and four- 
teen for seven pop bottles. How 
much does that make?” 

“Forty-four cents for you.” I 
reached for a pencil and added it 
all. “With the thirty-one cents 
we have already paid and this, 
it amounts to six dollars and 
seventy-five cents.” 

David's eyes got big. 

Dick sighed as he opened his 
stamp album. “I can’t earn any 
more at the market because the 
other boy is back.” 

“And Mrs. Bell has gone away 
for the holidays,” I added. 

We didn’t say anything more 
Dick kept on look- 


for a while. 





ing at his stamps. He’s proud of 
his collection. 

[ slipped on my blue sweater, 
“We can’t give up now,” I said, 

“Course not,” David agreed, 
“What would we do with all that 
money?” 

We laughed at that. 

I left them and walked until 
I came to Mrs. Larson’s house. 
Little Anne, the baby, was cry- 
ing hard. 1 ran to the kitch- 
en door and asked Mrs. Larson 
whether didn’t need 
help. She was just taking a pan 
ot cookies from the oven. 


she some 


“Jane, you're an angel, said 
Mrs. Larson. (Continued on page 60 





The First Christmas Gift 


ALTA NICHOLS HOCK 


N THE ancient town of Naz- 
I areth lived a little donkey. 
Every day he did his work just 
the very best he could. 

He was happy, too, because he 
had a good home and a kind 
master and mistress. His mas- 
ters name was Joseph and his 
mistress’) name was Mary. 

Often Mary would pull tender 
grass and let him eat from her 
hand, and often she would pat 
him gently and whisper to him 
that he was the nicest little don- 
key in the world. How happy 
that made him! 

One day, as Joseph was feed- 
ing him grain out of a basket, he 
heard Mary say to Joseph, “To- 
morrow we shall start for Beth- 
lehem to be counted, shan’t we, 
Joseph?” And Joseph replied 
softly, “Yes, Mary, tomorrow, 
before the sun is up, we shall 
start. It will be a long, hard 
journey for you, I fear.” Mary 
answered, “Oh, I do not dread 


the long journey at all. Our 
little donkey will carry me safely 
uphill and down.” 

Sure enough, Joseph did come 
early in the morning, before it 
was quite light. He gave the 
animal his breakfast. Then he 
tied a bundle of grain on the 
donkey and led him to the house 
where Mary was ready to start. 

Joseph helped Mary up on the 
donkey’s back, and off they went, 
Joseph walking close beside. The 
donkey’s legs were so short that 
he couldn’t travel very fast, but 
he could go as fast as Joseph 
cared to walk. It was a long way 
to Bethlehem. The trip would 
take a number of days. 

Many other men and women 
were on the road, traveling to 
Bethlehem. All of them were g0- 
ing there to be counted. That 
was the way the census was taken 
in those days. There were pranc- 
ing horses and stately camels, caf- 
rying richly (Continued on page 66) 
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ou mean you don’t have a 

Christmas tree?” Marylin’s 
voice was choked with unbelief. 
“Not even a little one?” 

The storekeeper shook his head. 

“But we must have a Christ- 
mas tree.” Bob’s brown eyes 
clouded.. He edged up nearer the 
counter. “We just moved here 
today from the city and so we 
couldn’t come any sooner.” 

“I’m sorry.” The storekeeper 
smiled sympathetically. “I sold 
the last one to the school. The 
pupils are having a program.” 

Marylin and Bob turned away 
in disappointment. “I feel aw- 
ful,” Marylin said, trying to keep 
the tears back. “I know I shan’t 
ever like to live here and go to 
school. Who wants to live where 
you can’t even buy a Christmas 
tree?” 

“Well, let’s just pretend that 
we don’t care.” Bob cleared his 
throat huskily. “Mother and Dad 
have enough to do without wor- 
rying over a Christmas tree.” 

So they went home and began 
to help unpack. Marylin picked 
up the box of Christmas-tree 
decorations. She tilted the lid 
and looked at the glittering orna- 
ments; then she pushed it down 
tight. “We shan’t be needing 
you this year,” she said gloomily. 

Then there was a knock at the 
door. Bob opened it to find a 
girl and a boy about his own age 
standing there. Their smiles were 
warm and friendly. 

“We're your neighbors across 
the street. I’m Gene Fuller and 
this is my sister Betty. We came 
to invite you to the Christmas 
program at the school. It’s to- 
night and we'll stop for you, if 
you'll go.” 

“I— we— I don’t know,” Bob 
stammered in some surprise. He 
turned for help toward Marylin. 

“We'd like to go with you,” 
Marylin finished for him. “It’s 
nice of you to ask us.” 

“The school is at the other end 
of Main Street,” Betty explained. 
“We'll start early, so we can help 
with the tree.” 

Bob grinned at Marylin as the 
door closed. “Boy, was I glad 
you spoke up! I was so surprised 
I didn’t know what to say. 
Imagine being invited to a pro- 
gram the first afternoon!” 

“It won’t be much like the 
programs back in Lincoln School, 
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Christmas at Fairview 
OLIVE RAMBO COOK 


I'm afraid,” Marylin said doubt- 
fully after Betty and Gene had 
gone, “but there'll be a tree and 
we can look at that.” 

Bob and Marylin were ready 
when their neighbors came for 
them and in a little while they 
reached their destination. “We 
hope that you'll like our school,” 
Betty said shyly, as they went 
up’ the walk. 

“Our teacher is Miss Henson,” 
Gene said, as they entered. 

Miss Henson gave Marylin 
and Bob a friendly greeting; then 
she turned to Betty and Gene 
with a worried look. “My, but 
I’m glad to see you two,” she said. 
“Rita just phoned in from the 
country and said their car won't 
start, so they can’t come. She 
has all the tree decorations. And 
—she was to bring Wayne Davis. 
He’s in the pantomime.” 

“And Rita was going to play 
for the carols,” Betty wailed. 
“Oh, what shall we do?” 

“We can’t do anything,” Gene 
said dismally. “I can’t possibly 
be two Wise Men.” 

For a long moment the room 
was very quiet. 

Marylin looked at Bob and 
then at the circle of anxious 
faces. “Maybe we could help,” 
she offered. “Bob could be a 
Wise Man, and he plays the vio- 
lin, too. And I play the piano.” 

“Oh—h—h! You mean you 
will take part?” Betty grabbed 
Marylin and hugged her. 





“And we couldn't buy a tree, 
so we have Christmas-tree orna- 
ments we're not using,” Bob add- 
ed. “Shall we get them?” 

“And the violin, and some- 
thing for a Wise Man’s cos- 
tume?” added Marylin. 

“Get everything! And hurry!” 
Miss Henson laughed with relief. 

In a flurry of excitement Bob 
and Marylin, with Gene for com- 
pany, went racing back to the 
house. They snatched the box 
of ornaments out of the closet, 
grabbed a dressing gown and a 
scarf, and picked up some music 
and the violin. 

“Do a great many people 
come?” Marylin panted, as they 
were on their way back again. 

“Everybody does who can get 
here,” Gene laughed. 

Miss Henson explained about 
the pantomime to Bob while the 
others hurried to put the orna- 
ments on the tree. When they 
had finished, the shabby little 
room was a place of beauty. 

Soon people began to come. 
The excited girls and boys went 
behind a curtain across one end 
of the room, and the older folks 
sat out in front. Marylin took 
her place at the piano and Bob 
stood near her with his violin. 

“Oh, Bob, do you suppose we 
can do it right?” Marylin’s voice 
was trembling. “We've never 
even practiced with them.” 

When the curtains had been 
opened, Marylin and Bob began 
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to play. Several children came 
out, carrying lighted candies. 
Softly and sweetly they began to 
sing. As the song ended, Marylin 
whispered to Bob, “That was 
grand—they can really sing. It 
was as good as our sixth grade!” 

There were some readings and 
a whistling solo, and then it was 
time for the pantomime. As the 
curtains parted, the room was 
strangely hushed. Back in the 
audience someone began singing 
“Silent Night, Holy Night,” and 
one by one the others joined in. 
Marylin felt all the glad spirit of 
Christmas as she looked at the 
Wise Men kneeling by the man- 
“It is beautiful—and real,” 
she whispered to herself. “It nev- 
er meant so much before.” 

When the program was over, 
everyone wanted to tell the new- 
comers how much they enjoyed 
the music, and how glad they 
were to have them come to live 
in Fairview. Marylin and Bob 
felt as if these people were old 
friends. 

“We'll get the ornaments after 
Christmas,” Bob told Miss Henson 
as they left for home. 

As Marylin opened the door 
she gasped, “A Christmas tree! 
Why—it’s the school tree!” 

“How did it ever?” Bob stared. 

“In a truck,” their mother re- 
ported, laughing. “They waited 
until you started home and then 
drove down the back street. The 
card says ‘Merry Christmas— 
from Fairview School’!” 

Marylin’s heart was singing as 
she thought of the weeks ahead. 
“There'll be a Happy New Year, 
too,” she added softly. 


ger. 
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THE SCHOOL CAROLING 


MARION SHORT ELMER 


Formerly, Rural Demonstration Teacher, Co-operating with 


Buffalo State Teachers College, Buffalo, New York 


us’ three weeks before the hol- 
idays, the Mothers’ Club met 
schoolhouse at 


hill. 


wanted to do something special 


in the little red 


the bottom of the They 


for the children at Christmas 
time and, following the sugges- 
tion of Miss Martin, the teacher, 
they had been thinking it over 
for a month. Well, here it was 
December, and still they couldn’t 
make up their minds what to do! 


“We could 


party with a tree and presents, 


have a Christmas 


said Mrs. Smith. “My children 
always like that.” 

“Yes, but that’s what we do 
every year,’ Mrs. Williams ob- 
jected. “I wish we could do 


something different this year.” 
“I am inclined to agree with 
Mrs. Williams,” said Miss Martin. 
“a believe we should try to do 
something different, and I have 
an idea.” 
“Tell us 
the mothers. 
“Well,” 
“the other day 


about it rs C horused 


Miss Martin, 


the children and 


began 
I were reading an account of 


Christmas celebrations in other 
lands, and we learned about the 
Christmas waits in England.” 
“Christmas waits!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Brown. “What are they?” 
“T’ve them 


seen pictures ot 


on Christmas cards,” remarked 


Mrs. 


who go around in groups before 


Smith. “They are people 
Christmas and sing carols. Usu- 
ally they stop at corners or in 
front of houses. Isn't that right, 
Miss Martin?” 

“Yes, you are right,” replied 
the teacher, happy that the moth- 
“The chil- 


dren asked all sorts of questions 


ers seemed interested. 
about them. Then it occurred to 
me that perhaps we could arrange 
a caroling party for our children 
this year.” 

“Oh, I think that’s a grand 


idea!”” responded Mrs. Roberts. 
“And we mothers can go along 
and sing too. Won't that be 
fun?” 


Immediately the others chimed 
in with exclamations such as “I 
can't sing, but Ill try!” “Love- 
ly!” and “That will be fun!” 

“Order! Order!” 
chairman, Mrs. Smith, emphasiz- 


cried the 


ing her plea with taps ona silver 
bell. 


this suggestion. 


“We must take a vote on 
All in favor of 
the caroling party, say ‘Aye.’ ” 
The approval was unanimous. 
Then Mrs. Smith said, “Now sup- 


pose that we turn the meeting 
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This account of Christmas jollity is a splendid 
example of the way the families of a rural school 
can co-operate in a simple community enterprise. 


over to Miss Martin and let her 
tell us more about the proposed 
caroling party.” 

The teacher rose, with a smile. 
These women were her friends, 
as well as the mothers of her pu- 
pils, and she enjoyed being with 
them. 

“IT am glad that you voted in 
favor of this idea,” she said. “‘I 
will tell the children about it to- 
morrow and they can begin to 
the Christmas 


rehearse some of 


carols. You might take some of 
our songbooks home tonight so 
as to refresh your memories be- 


We shall 


a date and we 


fore the big night. 
need to decide on 
ought to appoint leaders. Let's get 
busy right now on our plans!” 
So the mothers and the teacher 
put their heads together. For the 
weeks children and 


alike 


with excitement as their Christ- 


next ¢t hree 


grown-ups fairly seethed 
mas plans took shape. 

On the evening of December 
3 (because what child wants to 


risk being away from home on 
Christmas Eve?) the children and 
and older 


sisters met at the 


their mothers some 
brothers and 
schoolhouse about six o'clock. 
The children were bundled up 
and 


the 


mittens 
Most of 
mothers, wearing skating caps and 


in snow suits and 


woolen scarves. 
other winter-sports garb, looked 
much like older sisters of the pu- 
pils. Many of the children car- 
ried flashlights. Some of the 
older boys had fashioned, out of 
heavy cardboard or light wood, 
Old English lanterns lighted with 
flashlights, and they were ex- 
tremely proud of these. 

At last all was ready for the 
The 


children had arranged their route 


merry group to start out. 


in advance and knew at what 
houses they were to stop. At each 
stop they sang two or three car- 
ols. Almost always they were 
rewarded with appreciative faces 
at the windows, and at one house 


two women came out and passed 





Christmas means more to children if they can do something for others. 
Going caroling is one of the high lights of the season. 
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Ewing Galloway 


PARTY 


around cookies. Along the route, 
there was much laughing, talk- 
ing, and spontaneous singing. 
After about an hour, with their 
schedule completed, the carolers 
were again within sight of the 
schoolhouse. But what a surprise! 
The building, which they had left 
dark, was now brightly lighted. 


Miss Martin had 


ahead—she was with a group of 


not gone on 
younger children. What could it 
mean? Some of the older pupils 
hurried to find out. 


desks had 


been pushed to one side of the 


Inside the school, 


room. Down the other side were 
stretched two long tables, gaily 
decorated with red candles and 
holly. It looked like a party— 


but who had made it ready? 
Then the door into the supply 
room opened, and out came the 


They all 


and 


fathers! wore white 


had 


What laughing and 


aprons, some donned 
chef's caps. 
exclamations there were! Even 
the mothers were surprised. 
“You didn’t think we'd let you 
get ahead of us with the Christ 
mas plans, did you?” Mr. Smith 
asked. “We 


mothers do everything. 


couldn’t let the 
So this 
is our contribution.” 

Everyone looked at Miss Martin. 
Her knowing smile showed that 
she had shared the secret. 

Now Mr. Roberts 


line of which he was the leader, 


formed a 


beating a tin dishpan and start- 
ing a parade around the room. 
As each marcher discovered his 
name on one of the place cards, 


Soon all 
the children and the mothers, and 


he dropped out of line. 


Miss Martin too, were seated at 
the attractive tables. 

Then the 
chocolate and sandwiches, 


fathers served hot 
cook+ 
ies and candy. Everything tasted 
wonderfully good after so much 


When 
betrayed the 


fresh air and exercise. 


drooping eyelids 
arrival of bedtime, happy moth- 
ers gathered up their children 
and started for home. Meanwhile, 
the fathers 


Willing hands and merry hearts 


cleared the tables. 
made short work of the job. 
When school settled down to 
its routine again after the holi- 
days, all agreed that the Christ- 
had been the 
ever, partly because the caroling 


mas party nicest 
gave them pleasure and partl) 
because it gave pleasure to others. 
Best of all, the children thought, 
was the surprise which their fa- 
thers had_planned for them. 
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ARITHMETIC SEATWORK 


MARY OCTAVIA DAVIS 


Teacher, First Grade, Burnet School, San Antonio, Texas 





Color the pictures and work the problems. 
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1. How much will 2 balls 
cost? 

2. If you bought 2 blocks 
and 2 balls, what would you 
pay for them? 

3. Alice bought a doll and 
an apple. What did they 
cost her? 

4. John bought a box of 
nuts and a bag of marbles. 
What did they cost? 

5. Sue bought an orange, 
a doll, and three candy canes. 
How much did she spend? 








I¢ 





box of nuts—orange 
tops—red and yellow 
apples—red and green 
bags of marbles—yellow 
doll—purple 

ball-red and blue 


oranges—orange 
candy canes—red and white 


blocks—blue and green 


6. Mary Lou had a dime. 
She bought one candy cane 
for herself and one for each 
of her five friends. What 
did she spend? What change 
did she get? 

7. You have a dime. If 
you buy 2 apples and a 
top and a candy cane, what 
will you spend? What change 
will you get? | 

8. Dave had 20 cents. He 
bought 2 bags of marbles. 
What change did he get? 
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WINTER IS A HAPPY 


SUITABLE time to introduce 
A a unit dealing with the win- 
ter season is when the sky takes 
“wintry gray” appearance 
and the first falls. 
other good time for the presen- 


on its 
snow An- 
tation is when ice has formed in 
An excur- 
sion around the school grounds 
or to near-by streams and woods 
will be very helpful. 

After the return to the class- 


brooks and streams. 


room the teacher asks questions 
and discusses the children’s ob- 
following are 
Why do 
girls and boys like winter even 
though it is cold outside? Why 
does the sky look so different in 
the winter from the way it looks 


servations. The 


appropriate questions. 


in the spring? Why is the sun so 
much warmer in the summer than 
in the winter? Why does mois- 
ture fall as snow in the winter 
rather than Where do 
most of the birds go in the win- 
ter? 


sects? 


as rain? 


Where are most of the in- 

What is a 
Does the farmer like snow as well 
as rain, and why? How do ani- 
mals keep warm in the winter? 


snowstorm? 


OBJECTIVES 
A. To help the child to notice 
the weather and the 
around him. 
B. To stimulate the child’s cu- 


conditions 


riosity about nature and his so- 
cial environment. 

C. To give the child information 
about various aspects of his nat- 
ural surroundings and help him 
to appreciate them. 

D. To develop in the child right 
habits of health: and right atti- 
tudes toward sports in winter. 
E. To develop and broaden the 
child’s sympathies for animal and 
bird life. 

F. To give the child training in 
oral language—enlarging vocabu- 
storytelling, 


lary by discussion, 


and recitation of poems. 


U.S. Bureau of Biological Survey 


- 
ae. 





Birds that do not go South to find their food 
in the winter welcome crumbs put out for them. 
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A SCIENCE UNIT FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


EMMA GOLDEN 


Supervisor of Teacher Training, 
Forf Hays Kansas State College, Hays, Kansas 


The basis of this science unit is the children’s 
environment in the part of the country where snow 
falls. It will be informational for pupils elsewhere. 


DEVELOPING THE UNIT 
A. Informational activities. 


1. Discussions about signs of 
winter—the sky, snow, ice, win- 
ter birds, animals, the 
sun, day and night. 


2. Stories about winter. 
3 


winter 


Study of pictures having win- 
ter themes. 
4. Visiting a museum where fur- 
bearing animals and various win- 
ter birds are exhibited. 
§. Discussion regarding the ob- 
servations made on excursions. 
6. Learning about winter sports. 
and reading about 
winter clothing. 
8. Keeping a rabbit in the class- 


7. Talking 


room, in order to learn more 


‘about fur-bearing animals. 


B. Expressional activities. 
1. Retelling the 
heard. 


Dramatizing related stories. 


stories read or 


3. Singing songs about winter. 

4. Playing games and rhythms 

correlated with this unit. 

§. Modeling rabbits, chickadees, 

and other winter animals. 

6. Drawing very simple pictures. 
Making a snow man, coasting 

on sleds, skiing, and so on. 


Harold M, Lambert 
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? 
Pil EEK Mh 
Do you ask ae questions as you _ pater ~ 
snow-covered countryside? How do you find out the answers? 


C. Integrated activities. 

Arithmetic.—Cutting 
balls from paper and counting 
them. Counting icicles. Color- 
ing and counting sleds. Develop- 
ing addition and _ subtraction 
problems relative to winter ideas. 

Reading.—Winter poems, sto- 
ries, and all science reading les- 
sons which pertain to the unit. 
3. Spelling and handwriting.— 
Learning to spell simple new 


snow- 


words mentioned during discus- 
sions and found in the reading. 
Copying simple sentences from 
dictation. 
4. Language and literature. 

a4) Reading and reciting po- 
ems and stories about winter. 

b) Composing oral and writ- 
ten paragraphs about winter. 
5. Art. 

a) Paper tearing of snow men, 
trees, birds, sleds, and so on. 

b) Making crayon drawings of 
simple winter scenes. 


c) Drawing with chalk on 


the blackboard such objects as 
snow men, trees, and rabbits. 

d) Clay modeling of winter 
animals. 

e) Making a frieze showing 
winter fun. 





U.S. Bureau of Biological Survey 


TIME 


f) Cutting snowballs, birds, 
snowflakes, Eskimo huts, and so 
on, from paper. 

g) Painting winter scenes with 
water colors. 

hb) Clay modeling, wood cut- 
ting, or soap carving of objects 
to use on the sand table, such as 
an Eskimo scene and a winter- 
sports scene. 
6. Music. 

a) Listening to phonograph 
selections for music appreciation. 

b) Playing and dancing mu- 
sical games and rhythms. 

c) Singing songs. 

d) Dramatizing songs. 

e) Playing toy-orchestra selec- 
tions. 

D. Culminating activities. 

Holding an outdoor winter 
carnival or party. Simple out- 
door winter sports, such as mak- 
ing a snow man, playing fox and 
geese, and sliding downhill, may 
be engaged in. If parents are 
invited, the children may escort 
them over the school grounds, to 
observe winter features. 

Exhibiting the correlated art 
of this unit. 

3. Dramatization of simple folk 
tales having winter themes. 

4. Making ice cream in a me- 
chanical ice-cream freezer (using 
ice and snow) for a party. 

E. Generalizations. 

1. Our wonderful 
place to live in, for it gives us a 
variety of seasons, each of which 
is beautiful. 

2. Trees are of two types; both 
give us beauty in winter as well 
as in summer. 

3. Animals, as well as mankind, 
must prepare for winter. Most of 
the birds go South because there 
is no food for them in winter in 
snow-covered countries. 

4. Snow is as necessary and help- 
ful to plant growth as rain. 

§. Winter is a happy time and 
brings with it enjoyable sports. 


world is a 


The gray squirrel gathers and stores away in 
hollow trees his own winter food supply of nuts. 
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PRIMARY CHRISTMAS SEATWORK 


JEAN C. RICE 


Teacher, Primary Grades, Lincoln School, Roselle, New Jersey 
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Cut and paste the right word on the right line. 








This is a Christmas 





Color the tree green. 


Trim the tree. 





| am 





| bring toys to the 


Color my suit red. 











See this 
Color the stocking 
red and blue. 


Put some toys in it. 
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Santa comes down 
the 
Color the chimney 














See the 
Mother hangs it 
in the window. 
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Here is a 





Put a log in it. 
Hang up two yellow 

















red and white. It is red and green. stockings. 
children fireplace wreath tree 
stocking chimney Santa Claus 
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Date gardens must be carefully cultivate 


Notice how the voung date palms grow. 


OUR DEBT 


N THE United States, dates 
I were once considered a 


cial treat at the Christmas season, 


spe - 


but they have become increasing- 
ly popular, and vast new areas 
have been planted to this fruit. 
When the irrigated part of south- 
ern California is expanded, thou- 
sands of acres now unproductiy e 
may eventually become vast date 
gardens of great value. Because 
of their high nutritional value, 
dates deserve a more prominent 
place in the American dict. 
OBJECTIVES 
A. To learn the part that dates 
have played in man’s history. 
B. To learn how dates are grown 
and distributed today. 
C. To appreciate the scientific 
knowledge and equipment that 





are available to agriculture and 


industry in the United States. 
D. To discover the place of dates 


in the diet. 


DATES IN THE OLD WORLD 


From earliest recorded times, 
dates have been used as food, es- 
pecially in southwestern Asia and 
Africa. The 


which they grow is a variety of 


northern tree on 
palm, known as the date palm. 
It is the most precious possession 
of the desert peoples of the Old 
World. 

Nearly all parts of the date 
palm can be used. From the fra- 
grant blossoms a favorite drink 
the soured 

The 


woven into fans, mats, and bas- 


is made, and fruit 


yields vinegar. leaves are 
kets, and the long thin branches 
into chairs, cradles, beds, cages, 
and boats. The bark fiber makes 
excellent rope; in fact, much of 
the cordage used on the Red Sea 
today comes from this source. 
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“ld and irrigated. 


Aeystone biew Co, 


Here are pickers in a Deglet Noor date 
garden, Indio, California. 


Ewing Galloway 


AND UPPER GRADES 


MARTHA McMILLIN 


Tra her of Social Lit ing, Arrowvicew S« hool, San Bernardino, California 


Making Christmas confections which utilize dates 
furnishes an excellent opportunity to introduce 


this unit. 


The buds at the crown of the tree 
are edible. They are known as 
palm cabbage. The seeds are roast- 
ed to produce a substitute for 
coffee. Sometimes they are ground 
and pressed for oil, the remaining 
pulpy mass being fed to camels. 

In northern Africa, a man’s 
social position is largely deter- 
number of date 
The 
passed on, as wealth, to succeed- 


Often they are 


mined by the 


palms he owns. trees are 
ing generations. 
given as a daughter's dowry. 
Although the date palm has 
been highly regarded for ages, the 
culture and handling of the fruit 
primitive until 


have remained 


the beginning of the present cen- 


tury. One Deglet Noor date 
palm formerly produced about 
100 pounds of dates a year and 
grew vertically 100 inches. But 
with modern intensive methods 


of fertilization, a tree may pro- 
duce as much as 300 pounds of 
fruit a year, and makes a vertical 


growth of only four feet a year. 


DATES IN THE U.S.A. 

In the United States, the his- 
tory of dates goes back to 1890, 
when a few date-palm offshoots, 
which later proved to be of in- 
ferior varieties, were imported 
through the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. From 1911 to 1915, 
many date-palm offshoots were 
imported, and date seeds were 
distributed for experimentation. 


Most of these seeds and offshoots 
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It is packed with useful information. 


came from Persia and North Af- 
rica, but after 1925 no more were 
imported. 

Since about 1920, dates have 
been grown commercially in the 
Southwest, mostly in the warm 
interior valleys of southern Cali- 
1944, 


3,675 acres of dates were grow- 


fornia and of Arizona. In 


ing in California, largely in the 
Coachella and Imperial valleys, 
and in the Colorado River Valley 
near Bard. There were approxi- 
mately 500 acres of dates in Ari- 
zona, mostly in the Salt River 
Valley near Phoenix. Texas has 
some date-palm plantings; and 
seedling palms are found in other 
States, but they are not impor- 
tant commercially. 

In order to mature properly, 
the date requires a long, hot sum- 
mer, with low humidity during 
the ripening period. At Indio, 
California, which may be called 
the capital of the date industry 
in the United States, the maxi- 
mum temperature frequently ex- 
ceeds 110 degrees Fahrenheit. 

Most dates grown commercial- 
ly in this country are varicties 
originally imported as offshoots 


Old World 


The varieties include the 


from selected date 
palms. 
Deglet Noor, Khadrawy, Saidy, 
Zahidi, and Halawy. 
CULTIVATION OF DATES 
Today the trees are not usu- 
ally grown from seeds, because 


seedlings are uneven in quality. 





It is easier to pick dates from low-growing trees. They 
are packed and shipped away to market. Keystone View Co. 


TO THE DATE PALM 


A UNIT FOR MIDDLE 


Instead, they are propagated by 


means of suckers, or offshoots, 
growing around the base of the 
parent tree. When these suckers 
are about four years old, they are 
chiseled away from the parent 
tree, and planted singly, prefer- 
ably in deep sandy loam, not too 
strongly alkaline. They must be 
frequently irrigated. 

They begin to bear fruit when 


The 


is borne in clusters which 


seven or eight years old. 
fruit 
hang below the thick crown of 
large leaves. 

Date palms have the male and 
female flowers on separate trees. 
Enough male trees—called stami- 
nate flowering trees—must be 
planted to fertilize the blossoms 
on the female trees, which alone 
produce fruit. 

In intensive cultivation, the 
female flowers are pollinated by 
hand. To do this, the grower 
cuts off the strands of male flow- 
ers, ties them to the strands of 
cluster, and 


the fe- 


the female flower 


leaves them there until 
male flowers have been pollinat- 
ed. In doing this, the grower 
can expect about 50 to 80 per 
cent of the flowers to set fruit, 
which is sufficient for a full crop. 
The Old World method of the 
The 


Arabian festival called the Mar- 


past depended on the winds. 


riage of the Date Palms was held 
in the spring when breezes waft- 
ed the pollen from tree to tree. 
Operating a date garden—the 
word garden is used rather than 
orchard—is not an easy task. The 
ground must be carefully culti- 
vated to keep it loose and pliable, 
and it must be fertilized with 
manure or some commercial fer- 
tilizer. Often a grower will use 
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a cover (Continued on page 58) 
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STUDYING “A CHRISTMAS CAROL” 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


© BECOME acquainted with, 
= and to enjoy, A Christmas 
Carol, by Charles Dickens, is the 
rightful heritage of every child. 
Not only is it one of the great 
masterpieces of English literature; 
it also presents a truly Chris- 
tian idea of Christmas and sets a 
pattern for the holiday celebra- 
The 
and 


spirit of this story have become 


tion all over the world. 


characters, phrases, ideas, 
bywords in the language. It is 
hard to imagine Christmas with- 
out Scrooge, Bob Cratchit, Tiny 
Tim, and the rest. 

Yet in many a classroom this 
story is regarded by the children 
almost as The 
Dickens’ leisurely text 


a punishment. 
reason? 
is full of descriptions presented 
in long, involved sentences that 
are not easy to follow. The ac- 
tion (and the story really has 
action) is lost among unfamiliar 
words and rather weighty moral- 
izing. For true appreciation and 
enjoyment of the story, all this 
elaboration is not needed. If 
properly handled, A Christmas 
Carol can become a favorite even 
with fourth-graders. 

To bring this about, however, 
the teacher will have to do some 
real planning before she presents 
the story. (She should indicate 
desired changes by marking her 
The chil- 


dren should not have a book in 


own copy of the book. 


their hands during the reading. 
They should concentrate on lis- 
tening.) A good many descrip- 
tive passages should be omitted. 
Many of the longer words will 
need to be taken out and more 
familiar words substituted. For 
example, Dickens sometimes uses 
the word phantom instead of the 
more common word ghost. It is, 
of course, a simple matter to tell 
the children that phantom is just 
another word for ghost; but if, 
every time the word occurs, the 
child has to make a mental sub- 
stitution, too often the thread of 
the story is broken. Is adherence 
to the original word worth such 
a sacrifice? 

The major aim of the study is 
to understand and appreciate the 
story. Keep this aim in mind 
and let vocabulary development 
Then 
really be teaching literary appre- 
ciation. 


be secondary. you will 


In presenting this masterpiece 
in what might be called “an en- 
joyable way” (from the pupil's 


MARION SHORT ELMER 


Formerly, Rural Demonstration Teacher, Co-operating with 
Buffalo State Teachers College, Buffalo, New York 


standpoint), one should remem- 
ber these principles: 

1. Reading must be meaning- 
ful. As the teacher reads, she 
should explain words as they are 
met, omit involved phrases or de- 
scriptions, and be sure that the 
important points of the story 
action are emphasized. 

2. The story thought and ac- 
tion must be cemented into the 
children’s minds by repetition. 
To accomplish this, the most ef- 
fective method I know is to give 
tests. But this story is to be read 
for enjoyment only, so tests must 
have the flavor of fun. In the 
tests that follow, you will find 
the “fun” element emphasized. 

3. Plenty of pictures must be 
The child’s 


has to be appealed to. 


used. visual sense 
Many per- 
tinent pictures should be shown 
to the children as the story is be- 
ing read. In this way the child 
acquires a mental image of what 
is going on. 

In studying the Story Time- 
table which shows how A Christ- 
mas Carol was presented in seven 
lessons of approximately thirty- 

Fram a Copley Print, G 


Curtis and Cameron, 


} 


| 


“Little Bob and Tiny Tim”- 





five minutes each, the reader will 
realize that we had to deal ruth- 
lessly with some of Dickens’ mar- 
velous descriptions. This we felt 
was justified by the need for hold- 
ing the children’s interest. 

It may be unfortunate, but it 
true, that the 
modern child, accustomed to the 


is nevertheless 


radio, movies, and comics, de- 
mands action above all things. 
He has no patience with the 
build-up and background which 
Dickens uses so effectively, and 
which is a delight to the mature 
reader whose tastes have a differ- 
ent foundation. 

So—since it is today’s children 
to whom we are reading the story, 
and since we have set up for our 
aims enjoyment, understanding, 
and appreciation—we must adapt 
Charles Dickens to the 
capacities and interests of modern 
youth. 
that some children will read the 


even 
It is consoling to think 


complete version when they are 
older, and to remember that some 
would never have been attracted 
to the story at all except in an 
abbreviated form. 


Inc. 





Jessie Willcox Smith 
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STORY TIMETABLE 


First Day. Read from the be- 
ginning of the story to the arri- 
val of Scrooge at his home. 

Check Quiz.—We have just 
read the beginning of the story, 
A Christmas Carol. Now we are 
going to play a little game to see 
how much of it we can remem- 
ber. You will need a pencil and 
paper. Number your papers 
from one to ten. There are ten 
items on the blackboard. Let’s 
read them over first so that if 
you miss one it will not be be- 
cause you cannot read it. 


Marley stingy 

happy England 
charity Christmas Eve 
Charles Dickens Scrooge 

Bob Cratchit gloomy 


Now I am going to read. you a 
short paragraph. Whenever I 
stop, you must pick the word 
that fits that space from the 
blackboard list and write it down 
on your paper. Afterward we 
will read the story over again and 
Are 
Here is the para- 


see how your words fit in. 
you ready? 
graph. 

We have just begun to read a 
It is called A Christ- 
mas Carol and was written by 


new story. 


= , who lived 
in . The main char- 
acter in the story is old 

There is another character men- 
tioned, but we cannot see him. 
The 


main character is very , 


His last name is 


and he does not believe in giving 
his money to use for ‘ 
Another character in the story is 
the old man’s nephew, who comes 


to visit him. There also is a clerk 


whose name is Even 
though he is poor, this clerk is 
a very man. The 


story begins on » 
and for the old man Christmas 
promises to be a day. 

Key.—Charles Dickens, Eng- 
land, Scrooge, Marley, stingy, 
charity, Bob Cratchit, happy, 
Christmas Eve, gloomy. 

SeconpD Day. This section be- 
gins with the apparition on the 
knocker and goes through to 
Marley’s departure. 

Check Quiz.—Let’s see how 
well we can remember the story 
as far as we have read. I am go- 
ing to put some events on the 
blackboard. These are things 
which have happened so far in 
the story, but (Continued on page 65) 
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Sassetta’s 


The Journey of the Magi (Detail) 


AN ART APPRECIATION LESSON 


HARRIET GARRELS 
Supervisor of Art, Public Schools, Washington, D.C. 








PRESENTING THE PICTURE 


Did you ever take a trip in order to 
spend Christmas away from home? Was 
it a long distance? 

Three men in this picture, with their 
attendants, have made a journey of a 
thousand miles on their horses and camels. 
They are called Magi, and they have come 
to Jerusalem from their home in Persia. 
They are on their way to Bethlehem to 
spend the first Christmas. 

Many young American men and wom- 
en have become world travelers since en- 
tering the armed forces. Many a home 


will be a more joyful place this year than 
last because some member of the family 
has made the long journey from former 
combat areas to be home for Christmas. 
Some have returned from Italy, where 
this picture was painted long ago in the 
Middle Ages—about a.p. 1430—by an 
Italian artist known as Sassetta. 

It was used to decorate the part of a ca- 
thedral altar called the predella. The orig- 
inal painting was exhibited at the New 
York World’s Fair in 1939-40, under the 
title “Journey of the Three Kings.” 


THE STORY OF THE PICTURE 


“Behold, there came Wise Men from the 
East to Jerusalem . . . . and, lo, the star, 
which they saw in the east, went before 
them.” In these beautiful, solemn words 
the Gospel of St. Matthew tells the story 
of the Magi. Sassetta, an artist of Siena, 
[taly, tells the same story in pictorial form. 
It is beautiful, but is it solemn? 

Sassetta was not awed by his subject. 
He pictured the party of religious trav- 
elers in a merry mood, like Sienese horse- 
men on their way to a fair. He dressed 
them in Sienese clothing instead of in 
Oriental robes. Yet he was not disre- 
spectful. 

Look at the long procession descending 
the rocky hillside. Which are the Three 
Kings of the Orient, who are going to 
adore the little newborn king? How are 
they distinguished from the other travel- 
ers? Are they meditating and praying, or 

. talking together? Look at their gesturing 
hands. Notice the gait of the horses. Do 
they step out briskly or move slowly as 
in a procession? Can you find a spirited 
horse which rears up on its hind legs? 

“When they saw the star, they rejoiced 
with exceeding great joy.” Have you lo- 
cated the Star of Bethlehem? Is it where 
you expected to see it? Sassetta imagined 
it as moving its radiance like a golden sun- 
burst along the road in front of the pil- 
grims, waiting around the corner of each 
bend in the road till the cavalcade fol- 
lowed. As the leading horsemen turn to 
look at the star, do they seem surprised, 
placid, astonished, or casual? 
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Like a very young child, this charming 
Sienese artist arranged details in a quaint, 
unstudied way. To him the position of 
the star was not at all peculiar. He was 
indifferent to reality. That is the reason 
why Sassetta is often described as naive 
and imaginative. 

In this painting Sassetta has used a 
great deal of his favorite color, pink. It 
is a festive color which suggests gaiety. 
It is the color of roses and strawberry ice 
cream and birthday candles. How many 
persons are wearing pink? In the upper 
right-hand corner we see a pink house. 
And looming large and pink above the 
point where the sloping hills come togeth- 
er, is a fine building. It is not some build- 
ing in the Holy Land, as we might expect, 
but the Roman Gate in Siena. 

Name all the other colors worn by the 
riders. Are they bright, or dull? Notice 
that vermilion is used even for bridles, 
reins, and other trappings of the horses. 

The line of geese winging toward Beth- 
lehem forms a lovely delicate pattern high 
up in the silvery-blue sky. Do you see 
some other birds? Like St. Francis, whom 
he revered, Sassetta loved the birds; and he 
portrayed them with delicate sympathy. 

As the wayfarers journey along, what 
time is it? The pearly light low in the 
sky suggests dawn. One bleak hillside 
seems illuminated while the other still re- 
mains in the shadow. 


LOCATION OF THE ORIGINAL: 
METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


1945 


THE ARTIST 


Stefano di Giovanni, called Sassetta, 
was born in 1392 in Asciano, Italy, but 
he lived chiefly in Siena in central Italy 
and was known as a Sienese artist. 

Because Siena was a commercial center 
in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, 
the Sienese came in close contact with the 
Byzantine art of the East, which appealed 
to their emotional, mystical temperament. 
Sienese artists continued to paint religious 
pictures while artists in near-by Florence 
were beginning to put greater emphasis 
on everyday life and on science. 

Sassetta was a pupil of the artist Paolo 
di Giovanni Fei, through whose help he 
developed his unfailing color sense. The 
purity and harmony of his colors remind 
us of Fra Angelico. It is also thought that 
Sassetta was influenced by some of the 
Flemish painters of miniatures. 

An account of Sassetta’s life is princi- 
pally a record of his artistic achievements, 
for otherwise it was uneventful. His ear- 
liest important work was an altarpiece 
which he painted in Siena during the years 
1423-26. He painted many such altar- 
pieces, each of them composed of a main 
panel and several subordinate panels. Al- 
most all were painted with tempera paint 
on wood. When an altarpiece is composed 
of three panels it is called a triptych. If 
it has many panels, as most of Sassetta’s 
do, it is called a polyptych. 

Sometime between 1420 and 1430 he 
painted an altarpiece dedicated to St. 
Anthony. Several of its panels are in this 
country, as are other works of Sassetta. 
The “Meeting of St. Anthony and St. 
Paul,” one of the panels, can be seen at 
the National Gallery, Washington, D.C. 

His last great work was a fresco paint- 
ing, “The Coronation of the Virgin,” on 
the Porto Romana (Roman Gate) of 
Siena. He died, in 1450, before complet- 
ing the fresco, and Sano di Pietro, one 
of his pupils, finished it. 

For hundreds of years Sassetta was for- 
gotten; much of his work was ascribed to 
other artists. Recently he has been redis- 
covered and has assumed an important 
place in the Sienese school of painting. 


AN ART EXPERIENCE 


To decorate your school for Christmas, 
you might make a ¢riptych—a picture 
having three panels or sections side by 
side. Use cut paper, crayons, or paints. 

Find a piece of heavy paper or card- 
board 4’ x 3’. Fold 1’ in from each side 
to form winglike side panels which can 
close over the 2’-wide center section. 
Choose a Christmas theme for the main 
portion, perhaps the Nativity, some carol 
singers, or a Christmas tree. Decorate the 
side panels on the inside to harmonize with 
the center. They might show angels, 
scenes from the carols, or toys for the 
tree. Decorate the outside of the side 
panels so that they will be beautiful when 
closed over the center. 
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nt H ERE is a bell that is easy to make, 
and effective as a border unit. The 
front and back can be made from one 
sheet of 9” x 12” paper. Use scraps for 
the clapper and bow. The heavy lines 
may be made with black crayon. 
1as, Cut out the bell. Fold the tabs on 
ure the dotted lines. Place the clapper tab 
by through the ring at the top, and paste. 
Next attach the front to the back by 
rd- pasting the top tab first, then the bottom 
ide tabs, and the side tabs last. Add the bow 
can of ribbon, half of which is shown. 
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A STAND-UP DESK CALENDAR 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


YVONNE M. ALTMANN 


Kindergarten Director, Merrill School, 
( hkosh, Wisconsin 























er will like to make this H 
type of desk calendar to give to their 

fathers. Outline the trees on green con- mak, 

struction paper. Draw the shape of the signs 

houses on white construction paper with print 

black crayons, and draw black windows. pape 

Then color the houses. Cut out the trees in three 

one piece. Cut the white paper on which A 

the houses are colored so that it has an irreg- the | 

ular edge at the top. Paste it on top of the to m 

green. Paste a calendar pad in the center. It w 

ot > tla jek =F Cut and fold as indicated in the drawing to and | 

ER ee ge Ee Pe: :* i wi = re make the calendar stand up. stick 
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Attractive place cards age 

To c 


can be made in a simi- 
lar way, but smaller. holes 
The background could 
be a row of skyscrap- per. 

ers, and a gaily deco- enou: 
rated Christmas tree : 
could occupy each side rouns 
of the calendar pad. sign. 
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DAINTY SACHETS FOR PRESENTS — |i 


the ni 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES four 


IRENE L. LOOMIS 
Teacher, Darien Consolidated Schools, 


Darien, Wisconsin 
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gpa or Grandmother would appreci- 
ate two or three sachets to lay in a dress- 
er or a linen closet. Small envelopes are used 
for the sachets illustrated on this page. If you 
wish to make an envelope out of colored pa- 
per or wallpaper, choose material that is thin 
enough so that the scent will come through 
the paper easily. 

Cut a piece of cardboard to fit the envelope. 
Pad a small amount of cotton on one side of 
the cardboard. Sift sachet powder, sweet- 
scented talc, or perfumed face powder onto 
the cotton, insert in the envelope, and seal. 
Cut a design from an old greeting card and 
paste onto the face of the envelope. Add a 
small ribbon bow or a name. 

An attractive holder for a gift handker- 
chief can be made from a large and rather 
heavy used greeting card. Remove the inner 
pages and paste a sachet envelope on the in- 
side. Place the handkerchief in the holder 
and enclose in an envelope. 
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BLOCK PRINTING ON CLOTH 


AVE you ever given your 
H younger pupils a chance to 
make gifts with block-printed de- 
signs? Rather surprisingly, block- 
printing is easier on cloth than on 
paper. Here are seven suggestions, 
three being illustrated. 

A scarf. The one illustrated in 
the lower Jeft corner looks hard 
to make, but is not really difficult. 
It was printed with textile paint 
and a block made of a *s” dowel 
stick. The photograph in the cen- 
ter shows a mask device which 
assures even spacing of the dots. 
To construct a mask like this, cut 
holes in a corner of blocked pa- 
per. These should be just large 
enough to allow insertion of the 
round stick in printing the de- 
sign. The holes will be exactly 
the same distance apart. Attach 
this paper mask to the corner of 
the scarf with pins or thumb- 
tacks, or baste the paper and cloth 
together. After the large dots are 
dry, smaller freehand ones may be 
put in at intervals if desired. 

An apron. The material in the 
apron illustrated was half a yard 
of scrim. Of course primary chil- 
dren are not expected to do the 
sewing, but they can do every- 
thing else. When Billy proudly 
hands Mother her gift, she can do 
the needed sewing on it. Three or 
four threads are first pulled 31” 


from the top. The 3's” strip is 


to serve as a band which Mother 
will cut off later and sew in place. 
Threads are pulled 4” from the 
The hem may be turned 
up to the pulled threads and 
creased, or it may be basted. A 


bottom. 





FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


STELLA E. WIDER 


Associate Supervisor of Art, Public Schools, Lynchburg, Virginia 


mask cut from blocked paper was used to keep the 
apron clean and the design straight. Textile paint 
should be used. The floral design shown was made 
on the end of a large cork. When the paint was dry, 
the flower centers were put in with a stick. 

Table mats or tray covers. Pull threads to get the 
material straight, and cut on the pulled lines. A sim- 
ple animal design is interesting. (See illustration.) 
Linoleum is best for a large-sized block. Use textile 
paint, so that the mat may be laundered. Light chalk 
marks, the size of the block, may be put on the cloth 
so as to know where to place the block when printing. 
When the paint is dry (this takes at least a day), the 
chalk may be brushed off. 

A needlebook. Factory ends of inexpensive light- 
weight canvas make serviceable covers. Leaves, 


slightly smaller than the covers, should be made of 
Cut covers and leaves with pinking 
Fold through the center crosswise and fasten 


softer material. 
shears. 


ee 
Mask for stick printing 
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with yarn. Plan a design of suit- 
able size for the cover decoration, 
draw it on paper, and paste it on- 
to a piece of cork or cardboard. 
Then cut out the design with scis- 
sors. (The ship design cut from 
cork, shown in the center illus- 
tration, was used on needlebook 
covers.) Ink the block well, and 
apply to the cover, pressing firm- 
ly. Add a touch of wax crayon 
to match the wool with which the 
book is tied. (When using wax 
crayons on cloth, lay a piece of pa- 
per over the waxed part and press 
with a warm iron.) 

Bookmarks. Scraps of ribbon 
can be converted into attractive 
bookmarks. Tempera paint may 
be used on the block. Fringe the 
ends of the ribbon. 

A wall hanging. Tempera paint 
may be used also in applying a de- 
sign to canvas. Boys, especially, 
like to cut big blocks, and the use 
of blocking tools intrigues them. 
When a block is ready, paint the 
raised parts in any colors desired. 
Dampen the canvas by pressing a 
wet paper napkin over it smoothly 
with the fist. Remove the napkin, 
and apply the block with care. 
Turn the block and cloth over, 
leaving the cloth on top. Rub 
gently with the fist until the de- 
sign is transferred. Pull enough 
threads to straighten the upper 
edge, and fringe the lower edge. 

A memo pad. Cut a piece of 
cardboard enough larger than the 
pad to look well, and cover it with 
cloth. Apply a block-print design 
above the space for the pad, and 
then glue the pad in place. 
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CHRISTMAS CARDS EASILY MADE 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


HELEN KITCHELL EVANS 
Teacher, First Grade, Public School, St. Clair, Missouri 


tT 1s fun for children to make Christmas 
I cards such as those illustrated. Odds 
and ends of materials may be utilized, and 
variations in design may easily be planned. 
Santa Claus Head. In the center of the 
right-hand half of a piece of construction 
paper, 812” x 5”, paste Santa’s face cut 
from an old Christmas card or a magazine. 
Fold paper at left. For whiskers, draw a 
shieldlike shape on typing paper, and cut 
into strips about “416” wide almost to the 
top. For hair and mustache, cut strips of 

1 


this paper, 3” x 4”. Curl strips by pull- 
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ing them against side of scissors. Paste in 
place. Inside the folder, the following 
verse may be written: 
Old Santa’s smile says to you 
Happy Christmas and New Year, too. 
Christmas Song. Four pieces of paper, 
pasted one on top of another, are required: 
blue construction paper, 9%” x 5%”, to 
be folded; gilt paper from an old Christ- 
mas card; a smaller sheet of blue; typing 
paper, 444” x 5”, to be folded. The music 
of a Christmas song is written on the out- 
side of the white folder; inside it is the line 
Merry Christmas to You. 
Each child writes his own greeting inside 
the blue folder. 
Cheery Greetings. Form a booklet by fold- 
ing white construction paper, 11°4” x 5/2” 
with fold at top. Cut candles and stars 
from red paper. Paste as shown. Letter 
in red. A verse to use inside follows: 
May this Christmas bring you cheer, 
Enough to last throughout the year. 
Snow Man. Booklet is of red construction 
paper, 12” x 5”, with fold at top. The 
head, body, arms, and legs are all white 
circles, some overlapping. The hat, eyes, 
and shovel are green; buttons are red. In- 
side, write such a verse as: 
May your cares all melt away 
On this Happy Christmas Day! 
Warmest cheer 
For the New Year! 
(Continued on page 63) 
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Some children will 
like to paint a de- A 
sign on one or more 








faces of the cube or 











pyramid before the 
figure is pasted to- 
gether. Others may 
try to make different 
geometric shapes. 


FIG. 5 





FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


BEATRICE E. REESE 


MALL pieces of shiny, bright-colored art paper from last year’s 
S greeting cards can be transformed easily into attractive orna- 
ments for a Christmas tree. Here are some suggestions for making 
geometric shapes on graph paper. When you have drawn a satis- 
factory pattern on squared paper, cut the shape from art paper. 
The dimensions given here will be right for a tree three feet high. 
If your tree is larger, make the patterns correspondingly larger by 
increasing the size of the squares. 

Fig. 1 shows how to make a1” cube. Use paper 472” x 4” marked 
into %” squares. Draw outline as indicated. Cut along the solid 
lines, and crease along the dotted lines. With a needle, run a loop 
of colored cord through X. The ends can be tied on the inside or 
fastened with gummed tape. Fold over on all creased lines. Paste 
all flaps on the inside, pasting flap A under the edge B last. Christ- 
mas stickers may be added to the sides. 

Fig. 2 is a triangular pyramid. Use paper 3” x 3” marked into 
%” squares. Follow directions for Fig. 1 regarding drawing, cut- 
ting, creasing, and pasting. For hanging, fasten the ends of a cord 
loop at the corners X and Y. The dotted triangle in the center is 
the bottom of the ornament. Decorate as desired. 

Fig. 3 is very attractive, and if all measurements are accurate 
it is not difficult to make. The paper, marked in 2” squares, must 
be 3” x 6%”. Be sure that the lines pass exactly through the cor- 
ners of the proper squares. After the shape is cut out, punch holes 
in each of the twelve points. Then paste flap A to edge B. Run 
a cord through the top six holes, leaving a loop for hanging. Run 
another cord through the bottom six holes and add a tassel. 
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SANTA AND HIS TEAM 
OF REINDEER 
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THESE pages are presented as ideas to be 
developed. Use them as a basis for leading 
your pupils to draw their own sleighs, 
Santas, and reindeer. Show them how to 
use their drawings for posters. Crayons, 
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tempera, and freehand paper cutting are 
suitable media. Some children may want 
to model Santa from clay or carve him 
from soap. Try to stimulate creative ex- 
pression in every way possible. 
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Together these two pages form an ideal 
Christmas picture. Pupils may make and 
add more reindeer. The picture will be 
fine to use with the poem “A Visit from 
St. Nicholas,” by Clement C. Moore. 
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GIFTS TO PUT IN ENVELOPES 


FOR ALL GRADES 


KATHARINE M. OLSON 


Formerly, Supervisor of City Playgrounds, Hastings, Nebraska 


AKING simple gifts of a kind that can be slipped into an 
M envelope with a Christmas card, note, or letter helps chil- 
dren to learn that a real gift is from the heart, and means more 
than just a name written on a card. 

Though small in money value, the articles described on this 
page are large in thought and consideration of the persons for 
whom they are intended. All give children a chance to use 
originality in designing or arranging them. They are so easily 
made that every pupil will be inspired to give truly personal 
gifts to the members of his family and to his friends. 

For the handkerchief holder illustrated below, cut a piece of 
stiff white paper 34” wide and 8%” long. Fold up 2'4” from 
the bottom to make a flap. Punch a hole at each side of the 
flap and punch corresponding holes in the back, and tie the flap 
to the back with red or green ribbon. Paint Christmas designs 
in two corners of the holder, utilizing motifs illustrated in the 
panel beside the picture or designs originated in the classroom. 
A handkerchief may be purchased, or one may be hemmed or 
finished with a crochet edging, and slipped into the holder. A 
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child who is too young to sew may use pinking shears to cut 
around a square marked on muslin, afterward decorating the 
“handkerchief” in one corner with crayons or permanent red 
and green inks. 

Sister would like to receive two hair ribbons, especially on 
a Christmas card like the one shown in the lower left corner. 
On folded green paper, draw seven holly leaves, so placed that 
the fold will be opposite the tip of each leaf. When cut out, 
each leaf will be “hinged.” Now, with sharp-pointed scissors, 
cut out the center of each double-thickness leaf. Link all the 
leaves together and arrange them in the form of a wreath as 
shown in the illustration. Paste the wreath on white card- 
board, adding berries punched from red construction paper. 
Sew two red ribbons onto two bobby pins, and slip the pins 
through slits cut in the cardboard at the top of the wreath, 
In the center of the wreath print a Christmas greeting with a 
colored pencil. Slip the gift into a suitable envelope. 

The place cards (directly below) may be cut from heavy 
white construction paper, six, eight, or a dozen, as desired. In 
the upper left-hand corner of each card, outline a design in 
india ink. After the ink is dry, fill in the outline with crayon, 
colored pencil, or water color. Clean off smudges with an 
art-gum eraser. Fold back the little standards on each card, 
and then flatten again, before enclosing the gift with a Christ- 
mas greeting. 

In the lower right corner we see a couple of corner book- 
marks. They are cut double from sealed envelopes. Draw, cut 
out, and color these or original designs. Slip a marker over each 
corner of a sheet of note paper on which appropriate Christmas 
greetings have been written. Enclose the gift in an envelope. 
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CHRISTMAS GIFTS FROM 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


MARION KASSING 


SCRAPS 


Formerly, Supervisor of Art, Public Schools, Menominee, Michigan 


HE shortage of materials from which 

schoolchildren formerly made Christ- 

mas gifts need not discourage a group of 

alert pupils. Indeed, it may challenge 

their inventiveness to utilize scrap or used 
materials for this purpose. 

The garment hanger is one of the card- 
board ones which dry cleaners have been 
substituting for metal hangers. It was 
given an undercoat of white and then a 
coat of white enamel. Decorations are 
red, green, and blue stars, attached with 
tube cement, since paste will not hold on 
enamel. 

The hatstand is an appropriate gift to 
go with the coat hanger. Use heavy 
wallpaper that has a rough surface. To 
make the conical shape, draw a circle 








having a radius of 14”. Using the same 
center point, draw another circle having 
a radius of 5”. Cut around both lines 
drawn, discarding the small circle and the 
outer edges. The remaining part will 
make four hatstands. To decorate, lay 
flat and right side up on a board padded 
with newspaper, and on it grate colored 
wax crayons. Cover with a newspaper, 
and run a hot iron over it to melt and 
spread the colored wax. Fasten the cone 
together, and it is ready to use. 

To make the twin wall plaques, mount 
pictures cut from old greeting cards on 
pieces of wallpaper. The size of the pic- 
tures will, of course, determine to a large 
extent the sizes of the papers on which 
they are mounted. The cards illustrated 





(3%” square) were first mounted on 
green—since this color appears in the 
cards themselves—next on white wall- 
paper with an indistinct stripe (6” 
square), then on plain red wallpaper 
(7%” square), and finally on an 8” 
square of white. The bow-tipped strip 
by which each picture is intended to be 
hung is of red paper about 1” wide, 
pasted to the back of the largest square 
and extending 2” above and below it. 
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FOR ALL GRADES 


JESSIE TODD 


Instructor in Art, Laboratory School, University of Chicago 


bee is great opportunity at the Christmas season for children to do 
original art work. They like to illustrate the Christmas story in 
paper cutting. They are always proud to have their pictures on posters 
advertising Christmas programs. 

The teacher who is not too conservative will get more creative work 
from her pupils than the teacher who wants everything to look very § 
realistic and perfect. The originality and the spirit make art. Often 
children get a spirit in their work which adults can’t attain. 

Paper cutting is an excellent medium for small children, if it is used 
wisely. If children are forced to spend three or four hours cutting let- 
ters for a poster, the activity may be criticized educationally. Letters 
made with crayons serve the purpose. Posters made by small children 
often do not need words. They explain themselves. These posters can 
be placed on the same bulletin board with posters by older children. The 
older children’s posters tell the date and time of the coming event. Ex- 
amples of both types are shown here. 

Children in second and third grades and some in first grade can cut 
posters like the one at the bottom of the page. They draw camels on 
yellow paper with pencil. Then they put a sheet of darker paper under- 
neath the sheet of yellow paper and cut double so that they have two 
camels exactly the same size. Then when they paste (Continued on page 61) 
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SANTA CLAUS CALENDAR 


LOIS DEANNE 
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USE this concept of Santa as a model for children who 
wish to create their own drawings, clay models, and so 
on. It is ideal for a blackboard design. Reduce it for 
use on Christmas booklets or school party invitations. 
Have pupils try painting Santa on a window pane, using 
a paste of scouring powder, tinted with red tempera. 
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Journey of the Magi (Detail) 
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Sassetta Journey of the Magi (Detail) 


INIATURE COLOR REPRODUCTIONS 


‘se these miniatures and the cover picture with the lesson on page 22. See page 68 for another suggestion. 
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Sassetta Journey of the Magi (Detail) 
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PRACTICAL GIFTS 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


MARGARET SWORDS 


Instructor of Art, Bryant Elementary School, Harvey, Illinoi> 


RE we going to start in mak- 
A ing Christmas presents soon?” 
“May we start now so we'll have 
time to do several things?” Such 
are the questions that teachers 
everywhere hear at this season. 

What to make is sometimes a 
dificult problem. First, list ma- 
terials that are obtainable from 
school art supplies, at home, at a 
school-supply store, or at a five- 
and-ten-cent store. Next consider 
appropriate gifts for the various 
members of a typical family. 

The gifts described in this arti- 
cle are not limited to one member 
of the family, but represent a var- 
iety of needs and interests. Each 
child should decide which gift is 
most suitable for the particular 
person he wishes to remember. 


A WRITING PORTFOLIO 
is a most acceptable gift. Lay 
two 8%” x 11” tablet backs 
side by side 14” apart on the 
wrong side of a rectangle of 
colored oilcloth or cotton print 
19” x 17”. Fold the material 
over the cardboard about 1” on 
the top and both sides. Line 
with plain-colored construction 
paper or cloth pasted 2” from 
edges. Turn up the remaining 
5” of materia] for a pocket and 
sew around the outside edges, 
and through the center. The 
finished portfolio may be filled 
with plain stationery, but some 
children will enjoy putting a 
colored sketch in the corner of 
each sheet of note paper, with 
perhaps a smaller corresponding 
picture on the envelope. 


A PICTURE FRAME would be 
welcomed by Mother or Father. 
Cut two pieces of heavy cardboard 
7” x §”. Carefully cut out the 
center of one piece, leaving a 
frame 1” wide. Glue together the 
tops of the two pieces of cardboard 
to a depth of '2”. Make a picture 
a little larger than the opening in 
the frame, or use a photograph or 
snapshot, and insert it between the 
cardboards. Cut in half a 3” circle 
of the cardboard. Make a 1” slit 
from the curved edge, as wide as 
two thicknesses of the cardboard. 
Slip the bottom of the frame into 
the grooves of these semicircles, 
placing each about an inch from 
the edge and thus making the pic- 
ture frame stand up. The stand- 
ards may also be made of plywood. 











A PHOTOGRAPH FILE is a 
good gift for a camera enthu- 
siast. The materials needed to 
make it are six pieces of heavy 
colored cardboard 6” x 9”, a 
little thin balsa wood, gummed 
cloth photo hinges, heavy cord, 
a paper punch, a sharp knife or 
a razor blade, and some glue. 
Carefully cut out the letters 
PHOTOS from the balsa 
wood and glue them on the 
cover. Fasten the hinges on the 
pages from %4” to 1” apart, 
starting near the top, placing 
the lowest hinge about 2°” 
from the bottom of the page. 
Punch holes 2” from the left 
edge. Fasten pages with cord. 
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ORIGINAL CHRISTMAS WRAPPINGS 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


MYRTLE ROREM and MARTHA EPP 
Teachers of Art, Byers School, Denver, Colorado 





I" Is a satisfying experien¢e for children to make original 
papers in which to wrap their gifts. There are numerous 
possibilities in discovering new media and in inventing new 
ways of using familiar media. Attractive results may be ob- 
tained with crayons, paints, dye, or ink. Suitable kinds of pa- 
per are plain and colored newsprint, lightweight wrapping 
paper, shelf paper, tissue paper, and pliable yet tough proof 
paper, which can be obtained in any printing shop. Even kraft 
and butcher’s papers make up into beautiful and practical 
wrappings—the former for crayon batik, and the latter for 
block prints. Several kinds of decorated papers are illustrated 
on this page. 

Freehand Drawn or Painted Designs. Strong designs applied 
to kraft paper with the side of a short piece of crayon will give 
a festive effect. (See first illustration, at the left.) After the 
drawing is completed, the paper may be pressed on the opposite 
side with a warm iron. An interesting quality is added by rub- 
bing paraffin over the design immediately after ironing. Cray- 
ons used in the customary way, on colored newsprint, make 
attractive papers. One may choose surface-repeat patterns, 
but it is interesting to paint freely, over the entire area, any 
motifs suggestive of Christmas. (See the second illustration at 
the left. ) 

Sponge Painting. A fascinating method is to apply paint 
with a piece of sponge about the size of your finger. This may 
be pulled along to make straight or wavy lines, or spotted on to 
show groups or clusters. (See illustration in lower left corner.) 
Experiment first to discover what effects can be obtained 

Block Printing. In addition to the popular linoleum, there 
are several simple materials from which to make blocks for 
printing—for example, potatoes, sponges, cork, or the new 
composition complexion sponges. Print on tissue paper, “ 
butcher’s paper, or proof paper. Opaque paint is best, al- 
though transparent water colors can be used. After the de- 
sign has been cut, it is a good idea to experiment awhile, trying 
out various combinations of forms and colors. Then mark off 
the paper into squares or some other form of repeat, using light 
pencil guidelines. Mix a little paint in a shallow pan, dip the 
block in the paint, and print, using a folded newspaper as a 
pad under the sheet which is being printed. (Several block- 
printed papers are shown directly below.) 
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FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 
SELMA E. HERR 
Assistant Professor of Elementary Education, 
University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, New Mexico 
] 
‘ W HAT gift would please a baby brother or sis- 
4 ter more than a toy dog? This one is sim- 
4 ple to make, and the materials are easy to get. You 
7 will need firmly woven cloth (plain or printed), 
: cotton batting, thread, black embroidery cotton, 
; and a pattern as shown. 
1 Fold the cloth double, and cut all pieces indi- 
; cated. Discard one of the two pieces cut for the 
4 top of the head. Cut an extra set of ears, to have 
| a lining for each ear. Trim off the top half of 
d the paper pattern, leaving only the part below the 
‘ broken line. Place this broken line on a fold of 
“ material, and cut. (This forms the underbody 
“< and the inner side of each leg.) 
“ Baste together, wrong side out, the sides, under- 
ry body, and top of head. Sew firmly, leaving an 
: opening. Turn right side out; stuff tightly; sew up 
" ~ yg the opening. Make and attach the ears. Embroi- 
7 a der a black nose and eyes; add a collar if desired. 
at 
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When children discover how 
easy it is to make this cuddly 
dog, they will want to try 
other stuffed animals. Four 
possibilities are the animals 
on page 40. Drawn in larger 
size, they can be made into 
very appealing toys. Any side- 
view picture of an animal can 
be adapted for use as a pattern. 
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INGENIOUS LAPEL PINS 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 





MARGARET SWORDS 


Instructor of Art, Bryant Elementary School, Harvey, Illinois 


APEL ornaments are popular as gifts, and inexpensive, too, 

because scrap material may be utilized. The variety of 

designs that children can make is limited only by their indi- 
vidual ingenuity and inventiveness. 

Several kinds of pins are shown on this page. The animal 
pins were made from table oilcloth, and bits of felt salvaged 
from old hats. Draw an outline on paper, cut it out, and 
trace it on the material twice, being sure to reverse the pat- 
tern if the material has a right and a wrong side. With em- 
broidery thread of a contrasting color, sew the two pieces 
together—using the overcast or the buttonhole stitch—leav- 
ing an open space. Stuff the animal tightly with cotton, and 
then close the opening. Add a bead eye, and where needed 
make a yarn tail or mane. Sew a small safety pin on the back. 

The initials were cut from balsa wood, painted with water 
color for contrast, and fastened on another piece of balsa with 
airplane cement. A groove was cut in the back, filled with 
glue, and a safety pin was pushed into the glue. 

Beads in assorted colors and shapes were used for the little 
man in the upper right corner, while narrow leather strips 
run through slices sawed from black-walnut shells made the 
| ornament shown in the upper left corner. 
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LULLABY TO THE CHRIST CHILD 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY CAROLINE WHITLOCK MARSHALL 
Dolce 


a 


Moderato Sleep, sleep, O ho - ly Child In your man - ger bed, 


, 


ra - di - ance Shines a - round your 


Slum - ber O ho - ly Child, Here up - on _ the 


5 Retard . 


bring to allman-kind  Christ-mas! Christ-mas Day! 
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THE MISSING DOLL 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


LETA PARKS 


Teacher of Auditorium Activities, Trinity Heights School, Dallas, Texas 








CHARACTERS 


PEGGY 
MOTHER 


BETTYKINS 
SANTA CLAUS 


SETTING 


Peggy's bedroom. At the rear 
center is a door. To the right isa 
window, and next to it is Peggy’s 
bed, with its head against the wall. 
A light is on the wall near the 
bed. To the left of the door is a 
fireplace with a stocking hung 
from the mantel. A chair is near 
the fireplace, and another chair 
near Peggy’s bed. A few suitable 
pictures are on the walls. 


CosTUMES 
Peggy wears nightclothes. Her 
mother is dressed like an adult. 
Bettykins wears a fluffy frock, and 
Santa Claus the traditional Santa 
costume. He has packages and 
toys in his pack and his pockets. 




















(Mother is tucking Peggy in 
for the night.) 

pEGGY—Good night, Mother. 
Happy Christmas! 

MOTHER—A happy Christmas 





to you, Peggy. I hope you will 
have a nice Christmas Eve dream. 

(She turns off light and softly 
leaves the room. There is silence 
for a few seconds; then a noise is 
heard at the door. Peggy sits up 
and turns on the bed light. The 
door opens.) 

BETTYKINS (pokes her head 
in)—Hello! May I 
(Goes over to Peggy.) 


come in? 
Surely 
you can tell me where I am. 

pEGGY—My name is Peggy. 
This is where I live, but I don’t 
know you or why you are here. 

BETTYKINS—Bettykins is my 
name. That is the latest name 
that Santa Claus gave me. He 
says I don’t deserve any name be- 
cause I never like the new one 
he gives me each year. 





PEGGY—Santa Claus? Have 
you seen Santa? 
BETTYKINS—Of course. I fell 


out of his sleigh tonight. Really, 
I jumped. I thought it would be 
fun—but it was so far! All I 
can remember is just falling. I 
must have landed in a snow bank. 
I had a dreadful time getting 
out. . 

peccy—I'm awfully glad you 
are here. I hope you'll stay. Will 





you? 

BETTYKINS—Well, I’ve always 
said I would not stay with any 
child. Santa thinks I am naugh- 
ty, but I'd rather ride around 
with him than stay with a little 
girl who had so many things that 
she would not have time to play 
with me. I suppose Santa is won- 
dering where I am this minute. 
He will scold me. 

(Footsteps are heard off stage. 
Bettykins hides under the bed. 
Santa enters wearily.) 

sANTA—Oh, I wonder wheth- 
er that mischievous doll is here. 
I found her hat outside. And 
that looks like a button from her 
dress. (Stoops to pick up but- 
ton and glances under bed.) Oh, 
so there you are! Come out, this 
minute! 

BETTYKINS (crawling out)— 
Santa, I didn’t mean to do any- 
thing wrong. 

SANTA—Why did you jump 
from the sleigh? Didn’t you 
know it was dangerous to do 
that? 

BETTYKINS—I hurt my head. 

SANTA—Come here. Let me 
see. 

BETTYKINS—No-0-0. 
right now. 

SANTA—I am going to take 
you and finish my night’s work. 


I'm all 
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PEGGY—Please, 
take her away. 

sANTA—Why, hello, little girl! 
You should be asleep. 

pEGGY—I’m wide awake. 


Santa, 


SANTA—So I see. I don’t be- 
lieve I had a letter from you this 


year. 
PEGGY—No, I didn’t write, 
Santa. Mother said you might 


not have enough presents to go 
round. 

SANTA—Your mother was very 
thoughtful. 

peccy—lI didn’t ask for any 
presents, but I do wish I had a 
doll. And perhaps you might 
have a few other things left over. 


I hung up my stocking. (She 

points to mantel.) 
SANTA—H-m-m-m. (Crosses 

room, talking to himself.) How 


ever shall I manage? 

BETTYKINS (going to Santa) — 
What’s the matter, Santa? 

SANTA (in a low voice)—I 
haven't a single thing left that 
isn’t spoken for, and there won’t 
be time to go to the North Pole 
and back before sunrise. 

BETTYKINS—I am going to stay 
with Peggy. 

SANTA—You! I thought you 
didn’t like children. 

BETTYKINS—I don’t like all 


children, but I do like her, and I 


am going to stay with her. As 
for the other things— (She pulls 
Santa down, so to speak into his 
ear.) You have some toys stuffed 
in your pockets. You could put 
them in her stocking. 

SANTA (feeling carefully in his 
pockets) —Why, so I have. Bless 
your heart. You do have your 
eyes open. I think I’m going to 
miss you. 

BETTYKINS—I Il miss you, too, 
Santa. 

SANTA—Well, you're going to 
have a good home, I am sure. 
(Turns toward fireplace.) Now 
I must finish my job. Peggy, 
you are the only little girl who 
has ever seen Santa fill a stocking. 
(Fills her stocking, humming a 
Christmas song.) 

BETTYKINS—Santa, it will be 
light before long. 

SANTA—So it will. I must be 
going. Be good, now, and keep 
Peggy happy. 

pEGGY—Good-by, Santa, and a 
million thanks! Bettykins, come 
and cuddle down. 

(Bettykins climbs into bed 
with Peggy, who switches off 
light when Santa reaches door.) 

SANTA (through partly closed 
door, as curtains close)—Merry 
Christmas to all, and to all a 
good night! 


MR. DOG AS SANTA 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


EVA ARMOUR EVANS 
Teacher, First and Second Grades, District No. 35, Fort Collins, Colorado 


PROLOGUE 


READER (before curtain) —On 
one Christmas Eve the Bear 
family had invited Peter Rabbit 
and Mrs. Rabbit, Jack Squirrel, 
Mr. Woodchuck, and Sally Crow 
to spend the night with them in 
their little house in the woods. 

Mr. Dog had come too, but 
only for a couple of hours. The 
Woods People liked Mr. Dog, for 
he told them many things they 
had never heard before—things 
that he had learned at Mr. Man’s 
house. 

This time he told them about 
Santa Claus, and how the jolly 
fellow came down the chimney 
on Christmas Eve and left pres- 
ents for all who hung up their 
stockings. Mr. Dog said that 
once he hung up a stocking and 
got a nice juicy bone in it. 


The little Woods People be- 
came excited and talked about it 
in a very lively way until finally 
they decided that if they hung 
up their stockings, Santa Claus 
would surely come to see them 
too, and leave gifts. 

When Mr. Dog heard this 
plan, he wanted to laugh. You 
see, he was sure that Santa Claus 
never went anywhere except to 
Mr. Man’s house, and he thought 
it would be a good joke on the 
animals when nothing happened. 

By and by, Mr. Dog said good 
night and started home. On the 
way he thought some more, say- 
ing to himself, “It is too bad for 
them to be disappointed.” You 
see, he really was their friend, 
and when he had thought a little 
longer, he made up his mind to 
do something about it—he would 
play Santa Claus himself! 
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SCENE 1 


mR. DOG—My! My! I must 
hurry, or I shan’t get back in 
time to fill all the stockings. Here 
is a picture of Santa Claus, so I 
can tell just how I must dress. 
Yes, this little red suit that 








CHARACTERS 
READER MR, WOODCHUCK 
MR. DOG SALLY CROW 


FATHER BEAR 
MRS. RABBIT 
MOTHER BEAR 


PETER RABBIT 
JACK SQUIRREL 
BABY BEAR 


SETTING 


Scene 1.—Mr. Dog’s home. 
Scenes 2, 3, and 4.—The home 
of the Three Bears. 


COsTUMES 


Costumes for this play may be 
made of brown, gray, and black 
cambric, covering the clothing like 
a clown suit. Papier-miché ani- 
mal heads—fun for the children— 
are sold by novelty and costume 
stores and carnival-goods supply 
houses. If it is not practicable 
to buy them, animal faces can be 
painted on large cardboards and 
tied around the children’s heads. 


























Grandmother is making for Billy 
will. be just the thing. This 
fluffy white cotton will do for 
my beard. What can I use to 
put the presents in? I guess this 
old flour sack will hold them. 
Now I must buy the presents. 


Ha! Ha! Ha! Shan’t I have fun! 


SCENE 2 


FATHER BEAR—Well, folks, 
come on—it’s time to hang up 
our stockings. 

MRS. RABBIT—Why, just look 
at Mr. Woodchuck! He has made 
himself a new pair! 

MOTHER BEAR—I never knew 
that you wore such big ones, 
Mr. Woodchuck. 

MR. WOODCHUCK—Well, you 
see I am getting old and I need 
them long. Wouldn’t you like 
to borrow one, Mother Bear? 

MOTHER BEAR—Thank you, I 
believe I would. They aren’t so 
long after all. 
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SALLY CROw—I wish Mr. Dog 
could have stayed. 

PETER RABBIT—Oh, he always 
has to go home to Mr. Man’s 
house at night to see that every- 


thing is all right. He'll be back 


in the morning. 
FATHER BEAR—Peter Rabbit, 


you may be used to staying up all . 


night, but the rest of us are go- 
ing to bed. Let us hang up our 
stockings and turn in. 

JACK SQUIRREL—We ought to 
put our names on our stockings, 
so Santa Claus will know one 
from another. I should hate to 
find Mrs. Rabbit’s carrots instead 
of some good walnuts, in my 
stocking. 

SALLY CRow—Yes! Yes! Let’s 
hurry and put our names on our 
stockings. I want a piece of 
cheese in mine. Wish I had a 
piece right now. 

(They all label their stockings 
and hang them up.) 

FATHER BEAR—Good night, 
folks. I hope you'll all sleep well. 

(The Three Bears lie down on 
their beds, in one corner; and the 
others lie on mats on the floor in 
another corner.) 

ALL—Pleasant dreams, every- 
body! Pleasant dreams! 

(Father Bear then blows out 
the candle on the table beside 
him, * All is quiet.) 


SCENE 3 


MR. DOG—I surely am glad to 
find them all asleep, and the door 
unlocked. I have been worrying 
all the way over here. I thought 
I might have to crawl down the 
chimney and get my red coat 
covered with soot. (He slowly 
fills the stockings, at the same 
time keeping an eye on Father 
Bear, who is restless.) My! My! 
but these stockings look fine. I 
feel so happy. I believe I make a 
pretty good Santa Claus. I wish I 
had a stocking to fill for myself. 
(Yawns.) Jiminy Christmas, but 
I’m tired! Guess I'll rest be- 
fore I run home. (Sits down 
and sleeps.) (Continued on page 61) 





RAG DOLL’S REWARD 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


ELIZABETH LARKIN 
Teacher, Public School No. 101, Brooklyn, New York 


SCENE 1 

(Helpers are busily working on 
the toys. Dolls stand rigid.) 

FIRST HELPER—Christmas is 
almost here, and there is still 
much to be done. 

SECOND HELPER—Santa Claus 
will be in at any minute. We'd 
better work fast. 

THIRD HELPER—I hope we get 
all these toys finished before he 
comes. 

FOURTH HELPER—I hear him 
at the door. 

(Santa enters, carrying several 
letters and a mitten.) 

ALL HELPERS—Good evening, 
Santa. 

SANTA—Good evening. What 
is everyone doing? 

FIRST HELPER—I am curling 
the hair of the French Dolls. 

SECOND HELPER—I am paint- 
ing this chair. (Uses a dry brush 
and an empty can.) 

THIRD HELPER—I am _ finish- 
ing up this toy soldier. (Sews 
button on uniform.) 

FOURTH HELPER—I am short- 
ening this doll’s skirt. 

saNTA—Ah, that’s very good. 
As soon as you have finished, go 
out and feed the reindeer. They 
are hungry. 

ALL HELPERS—We'll hurry. 
(They work furiously.) 

SANTA—Six new letters! (He 
lays them on the table.) Some 
children wait until the last min- 
ute to write their letters to Santa 
Claus. Of course it makes extra 
work for all of us. (Takes a 
necklace from his mitten and 
holds it up.) I brought in a 
doll’s necklace. The doll who 
wore it was broken in the pack 
last year, I remember, but we 
saved the necklace. (He places it 
on the table.) Before I start on 
my trip, I’m going to put this 
necklace on the sweetest doll of 
all the 1945 crop. (He picks up 
all the letters, but drops one, 
which is unnoticed.) Now I have 
to see what I can do about filling 
the requests in these late letters. 
(Exits.) 

FIRST HELPER—I have just one 
wig to curl and I'll be through 
with this job. 

SECOND HELPER—This chair is 
about done, too. 

THIRD HELPER—This soldier is 
ready. 
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CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 
HELPERS—Four in brownie suits. 
SANTA CLAUS 
FRENCH DOLLS—In party dresses. 


ANNETTE EMILIE 
BABETTE FRANCINE 
CECILE GENEVIEVE 
DIANNE HENRIETTE 


RAG DOLL—Wears a crisp, pretty 
cotton dress. 

CHAUFFEUR—Wears a uniform. 

SOLDIERS—Eight. Wear red suits. 


SETTING 


Santa’s workshop. There is a 
table in center at rear of stage. A 
small chair is downstage toward 
the right. A broom, a trash box, 
and a dustpan stand at one side. 
Papers litter the floor. French 
Dolls and Soldiers are lined up at 
the back. Chauffeur and Rag Doll 
have prominent positions at right 
and left downstage. 




















FOURTH HELPER—This skirt 
is finished. 

ALL HELPERS—Now we feed 
the reindeer. Let’s go. 

FIRST HELPER—Oh, Santa left 
the necklace here. 

SECOND HELPER—How the 
jewels sparkle! 

THIRD HELPER—That 
the sweetest doll of 1945. 

FOURTH HELPER—AIll of the 
French Dolls are extra beautiful 
this year. 

(Helpers leave.) , 

(The stage is left in silence for 
five seconds. Then the clock is 
heard striking twelve. All dolls 
come to life at the last stroke.) 

ANNETTE—Did you hear what 
he said? I quite agree with him. 
We are beautiful. : 

BABETTE—One of us will get 
that lovely necklace. 

cECILE—I hope I get it. 

DIANNE—I think I’m entitled 
to it. 

EMILIE—But it’s not 
opinion that counts. 

FRANCINE—Santa will choose. 

GENEVIEVE—He help 
noticing me. 

HENRIETTE—AIl of the French 
Dolls have a chance. 

RAG DOLL—Have I a chance? 

ALL FRENCH DOLLS—Indeed 
not! You don’t even have a tag. 

RAG DOLL—What does that 
mean, that I have no tag? 

CHAUFFEUR—It means that no 
child wants a rag doll this year. 

RAG DOLL—No one wants me? 

CHAUFFEUR (sadly)—I have 
no tag either. (Continued on page 68) 
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OUR CHRISTMAS CUSTOMS 


A PLAY FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


, ‘o cive every child a part in 
the Christmas celebration at 
school, I dev eloped a 


program 


which would utilize the carols 
that we teach in all the grades 
between Thanksgiving Day and 
This 


tured Christmas 


Christmas. program fea- 


customs with 
which the children were already 
somewhat familiar. Three older 


children carried the sequence, 
and there were opportunities for 
a number of pupils of various 


The 


remainder of the children made 


ages to have minor parts. 
up the Chorus. They never re- 
hearsed as a unit, but each grade 
at several different times went 
over the chorus work, using only 
its own music period. 

A tie-up with art work was 
provided by the part of the pro- 
gram in which children carried 
pictures of poinsettias, bells, and 
so on, to show what sort of sym- 
bols are used on Christmas greet- 
ing cards. 

Many 


tions of the whole program are 


variations and adapta- 


possible. More customs may be 


added, 


used, and soloists may sing in 


different carols may be 


place of the Chorus. In a small 
school, instead of having each 
custom described by a different 
narrator read 


child, one may 


about each custom as a suitable 
picture is displayed—by means 
of a projector if the school has 
one. If a short program number 
is desired, the part about greet-, 
ing cards may be presented by 
itself, using simple costuming. 
PLAY 

(The Chorus is seated in the 
front rows of auditorium seats.) 

(Alice, Joan, and Jack are 
putting up decorations and sing- 
ing with the Chorus “Deck the 
Hall.) 

acice (holding a large piece 
of holly in her hand)—Do you 


k now 


THI 


why we use holly at 
Christmas time? 

JOAN—We read about Christ- 
mas customs in school this year. 
that | 


brought home a book describing 


It was so. interesting 
some of these customs. 

yack (finds the book mean- 
while, and sits on the floor to 
read it; looks up. now)—Cus- 
Is this the book? It tells 
everything about Christmas. 

aLice—Well, what does it say 
about holly? 

(Jack leafs through the book, 
finds page, and pretends to read.) 


toms? 
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Teacher of Music, Washington Schoel, Phoenix, Arizona 


Children’s curiosity about the origin of popular 
holiday customs will stimulate research and from 
it may grow a creative activity in playwriting. 








(Curtains which conceal in- 
ner stage open to show Holly.) 

HOLLY—Holly grows in al- 
most 


every country, and for 
used as a 
In con- 


Christmas it has 


centuries it has been 
decoration at festivals. 
nection with 
come to represent the crown of 
thorns worn by Christ when he 
was crucified. The red of the 
berries symbolizes his blood. 

(As curtains close, girls go lo 
look over Jack's shoulder.) 


ALICE—Look! 


end attributes to holly the power 


It says, “Leg- 


of keeping away witches. 


JOAN—Here it tells some- 
thing about ivy. 
(Curtains open to show Ivy.) 
ivy—Pcople believed that at 
Christmas, if ivy was brought 
into the house 


first, a woman 


would rule the household that 


If holly 


first, a man would rule. 


year. was brought in 








aLice—Oh, dear, it’s too late 
now for me to get some ivy, but 
I'll remember next year! 

(Curtains close while Chorus 
sings “The Holly and the Ivy.) 

TAcK——I'm more interested in 
a Christmas tree. 

(Curtains open, revealing the 
Tree Narrators 
ing “O Christmas 


Christ mas sin g- 


Pine,” first 
Seventh Child, in 
center, holds a small evergreen.) 
cHit_p—The 


stanza only. 
FIRST Christmas 
used in America 


less than a hundred years. 


tree has been 

SECOND CHILD—According to 
one legend, on the night that 
Christ was born all the trees in 
bore 


the forest blossomed and 


fruit. The ornaments we ‘place 
on our Christmas trees symbol- 
ize those miraculous fruits. 
rHIRD CHItD—Another story 
is that all the trees went to the 


manger, where the tiny evergreen 








CHARACTERS 


ALICE JACK 
JOAN CHORUS 


CAROLERS 


CHRISTMAS CUSTOMS NARRATORS 
HOLLY 
IvY 
CHRISTMAS TREE—Seven Children. 

GREETINGS 

POINSETTIA 

SHEPHERDS—I wo boys. 

CAMEI 

SHIPS 

BELLS—Two girls. 


CosTuMES 


Joan, Alice, and Jack wear school 
clothes. The Christmas 
Narrators may be costumed appro- 


Customs 








priately or each one may simply 
wear or carry a symbol of the cus- 


tom he or she represents. 


SETTING 


Curtains, or a screen, separate the 
forestage from a shallow inner stage 
where all of the Christmas Customs 
Narrators appear. The forestage is 
furnished like a living room. 
should be a door, a window, a fire 
place, a table on which the Christ 
mas tree can be placed, and at least 
three chairs. @ Holly, wrapped pack- 
ages, and a candle in a holder should 
be available to the actors. The in 
have a neutral 
backdrop and be lighted by a spot 


There 


ner stage should 


light when in use. 
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tree was crowded into the back- 
ground by the larger trees. Stars 
from the sky settled on the tiny 
evergreen and it received a smile 
of benediction from the Babe. 

FOURTH CHILD—Some say that 
the evergreen became the Christ- 
mas tree because it symbolizes the 
everlasting life of Christ. 

rirtH .cHto—There is an- 
other legend about a child who 
wanted to be taken 
The carried 
him across felt his burden grow 
On the far- 
ther bank he found that he had 


across a 


stream. man who 


heavier and heavier. 


been carrying the Christ. The 
man was told to plant his staff in 
the ground and it turned into an 
evergreen. He became known 
as St. Christopher, which means 
Christ bearer. 

SIXTH that 
a tree was first decorated "way 
back in the 
Martin Luther, the 


wrote the 


CHILD—TIt is said 


sixteenth century. 
man who 
song “Away in a 
Manger,” had been walking in a 
forest on Christmas Eve. He 
thought that the stars shining 
through the evergreen trees were 
such a lovely sight that he want- 
ed to show his family how they 


looked. 


ergreen and 


So he cut down an ev- 
decorated it with 
lighted candles. 

(Seventh Child puts his tree 
on the table.) 

(Chorus 


second and 


S/T @S 
third stanzas of “O Christmas 
Pine. Curtains close.) 


(Whistle is heard off stage.) 
atice—There’s the postman! 
JOAN—He must be bringing 
us Christmas cards. 

yack—I'Il go get them. (He 
exits and returns with a handful 
of cards which he distributes.) 

JOAN—I how the 
Christmas 
greeting cards came about. 

JACK—I'll 
opens book.) 


(Curtains open, 


wonder 
custom of sending 


look it up. (He 


Greetings Is 
placard 


made like a Christmas card.) 


scen holding a_ large 
GREETINGS—The first greeting 
England, 

1840's. 


Sending out Christmas cards is 


cards were made in 


sometime during the 
one of our most popular customs 
some of the 
(Steps aside.) 

(There follows a parade of a 
number of Christmas Greetings. 


today. Here are 


pictures we use. 


Each child carries a large picture 
which features his subject. Aft- 
er giving bis lines, each speaker 
exits.) (Continued on page 63) 
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HEAR THE JINGLE BELLS! 


WRITTEN AND ADAPTED FOR RHYTHM BAND BY J. LILIAN VANDEVERE 


Jin - gle, bells! Jin - gle, bells! 








? 


Jin - gle all the way!’ » Oh, what fun it is to ride Ina one - horse o- pen sleigh. Oh! one - horse 0 - pen sleigh! 


B., bells; TRI, triangle; R.S., rhythm sticks; W.B., wood block; TAM., tambourine. R indicates rap of tambourine; S$ indicates shake. 
Sleigh bells keep up a steady beat, four eizhth notes in a measure, throughout the piece. 
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| THE CHRISTMAS SPIRIT 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


JENNIE SUE DAUGHTRY 
Teacher, Third Grade, Consolidated School, Attapulgus, Georgia 


SCENE 1 

(Mrs. Santa sits at desk, enter- 
ing names in a big ledger. Santa 
enters with bag of mail, which 
he puts on the desk beside her. 
He stands off and looks at it a 
moment.) 

SANTA—There is another big 
bag of mail, my dear. I wonder 
when we can ever read it all. 

MRS. SANTA—My, what a lot 
of letters! Well, I have just fin- 
ished entering the names from 
the last mail, so I can help you 
with these right away. 

SANTA—Thank you. Will you 
read some of them aloud? (He 
sits near the desk, opens the bag, 
and takes out a letter which he 
hands to Mrs. Santa.) 

(reads aloud)— 
“Dear Santa Claus, I am a little 
girl six years old. 


MRS. SANTA 
I want you to 
bring me a big, big dolly that 
goes to sleep, a doll carriage, and 
a trunk full of clothes, a little set 
of furniture, and a big box of 
candy. I have been a good girl, 
so please bring me lots of nice 
things. With love, Mary Jane 
Adams. P.S. I wish I could see 
you, Santa, but I promise not to 
peep.” (She folds the letter and 
puts it in the envelope.) 
SANTA—That sounds like let- 
ters that I have received from 
little girls all over the world. 
They all want dolls and carriages 
and doll clothes and furniture. I 
wish that each one wanted a lit- 
tle less so that there would be 
enough to go around. (He hands 
Mrs. Santa another ietter.) 
(reads) —“Dear 
Santa, I am a boy nine years old. 


MRS. SANTA 
I want you to bring me a bicy- 
cle, a rifle, a baseball and bat, 
and a building set. If you think 
of anything else I would like, 
please bring that too. I should 
certainly like to see you in per- 
son, Santa. Your friend, Harry 
Nelson.” 

SANTA—That’s a big order for 
one Christmas. Harry has for- 
gotten that I don’t have as many 
helpers as I once had. 
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MRS. SANTA (picks up another 
letter which bears several Christ- 
mas health seals) —This letter 
looks interesting. Let's see what 
(Reads.) “Dear Santa, 
We fixed up our old toys, and 


it says. 


we don’t want you to bring us 
much this Christmas. We would 
rather you would do more for 
children in war-torn countries. 
With all our love, Arnold, Stella, 
Christine, Frank, Earl, 
Sammy and Carolyn.” 
SANTA—Those dear, unselfish 
children! I think I shall stop to 
see them on my Christmas Eve 


Leon, 


trip around the world. 


SCENE 2 

(The children are decorating 
the Christmas tree. They put on 
the last decorations and stand 
looking at the tree admiringly.) 

STELLA— 
The tree is ready now, you see, 
So let’s sing a song of Christmas 


glee. 
ARNOLD—What shall it be? 
ALt—Let’s sing “Noel.” (All 
sing.) 
STELLA— 


And now a poem we know well, 
Of Santa’s visit, Christine will 
tell. 

(Christine sits in a chair in 
center. The other children sit on 
the floor around her. She recites 
“The Night before Christmas,” 
by Clement C. Moore.) 


(As the poem is finished, there 
is a knock at the door.) 

FRANK—I wonder who that 
can be. 

LEON—I'll go to the door. 
(He opens the door and Santa 
comes in.) It’s Santa Claus him- 
self! 

ALL—Hello, Santa Claus. (The 
children gather around Santa.) 

SANTA—Well, my dears, I got 
your letter. I am out on my 
Christmas Eve trip around the 
world and I couldn’t pass by 
without stopping to wish you a 
Merry Christmas. I have had 
letters from children all over the 
world, but not many wanted me 
to give most of their gifts to the 
children in the war-torn coun- 
tries of Europe. It made mé very 
happy to learn of your thought- 
fulness. 

EARL—We thank you, Santa. 
Please sit down. 

(Santa seats himself.) 

CAROLYN— 

Oh! Santa Claus, we love you so, 
We'd like to sing you a song we 
know. 

(Children sing “Jingle Bells.”’) 

(The door opens. Christmas 
Spirit enters.) 

ARNOLD—Oh, who are you? 

CHRISTMAS sPiRIT—I am _ the 
Christmas Spirit. It was I who 
came into your hearts and minds 
and gave you the desire to spread 
a bit of Christmas cheer. 








CHARACTERS 
MRS. SANTA FRANK 
SANTA LEON 
STELLA EARL 
ARNOLD CAROLYN 
CHRISTINE SAMMY 


CHRISTMAS SPIRIT 


CosTUMES 


Mrs. Santa wears a white dress 
or suit trimmed in red. Santa 
Claus wears conventional red suit. 
The children wear their usual 
school clothes. Christmas Spirit 








wears a red dress with a full 
skirt, a green bolero, and a red 
cap decorated with holly. 


SETTING 


Scene 1.—Santa Claus’ home. 
This scene may be played before 
the curtains. There should be a 
desk and chair and another large 
chair. Numerous toys are scat- 
tered about. 

Scene 2.—A living room with a 
fireplace, if possible. The Christ- 
mas tree should be in the back- 
ground at the left. 
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SAMMY— 

Oh! Christmas Spirit, every day 
Within our hearts, we hope you'll 
stay. 

CLARA— 

Without the gifts that Santa 
brings— 

The dolls, the drums, and other 
things— 

It may not be easy to believe, 

But this is our happiest Christ- 
mas Eve. 

CHRISTMAS SPIRIT—When you 
offered to share your toys with 
the children in faraway lands, 
you received a greater gift—the 
gift of love in your own hearts, 
which is the key to happiness. It 
is the gift that the Christ child 
gave to the world two thousand 
years ago, and it is the greatest 
of all gifts. 

CAROLYN— 

"Tis such a very lovely thing— 
This gift the Christ child came 
to bring. 

ARNOLD— 

Come, children, all! and let us 
sing 

To show our love for the new- 
born king. 

(Children sing “Luther's Cra- 
dle Hymn.”) 

FRANK— 

Let’s give a prayer, everyone, 
To thank the Father for his Son. 

CHILDREN (in unison)— 
For love of family and friends 
And all the gifts thy mercy 

sends, 
Father in Heaven, we thank thee. 
And for the dearest gift of all, 
The Savior born within a stall, 
Father in heaven, we thank thee. 
Dear Father, may we keep in 
mind 
The spirit of the Christmas time 
And the happy song the angels 
sang 
On that first Christmas night. 
(All on stage join in singing 
“Joy to the World.” Audience 
may participate if desired.) 


Note: The song “Noel” appeared in 
THE INsTRUCTOR, December 1942. The 
other songs are in The Golden Book of 
Favorite Songs, published by Hall & 
McCreary Company, Chicago 5, Illinois. 
A rhythm-band arrangment of “Jingle 
Bells” is on page 45 of this issue. 
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THE CHRISTMAS STORY REFOLD 


(A group of pupils is on the 
stage, to sing the carols. One 
pupil may read all the verses, or 
a different pupil may read each 
verse. The characters in the pan- 
tomimes, costumed appropriately, 
either stand with the chorus un- 
til time for their part, or enter 
from off stage.) 

(All sing: “It Came upon the 
Midnight Clear.’’) 

We have come to tell you a story, 
A story that never grows old 
But dearer grows to every heart 

Each time that it is told. 

(Pantomime: King and Scribe 
on stage.) 

It was many, many years ago, 
That Caesar made a decree 
That all should be taxed within 

the land, 

And not a soul go free. 

(Pantomime: Children in var- 
ious costumes move across stage.) 
The highways were soon crowded, 

As people went to and fro, 
For to his ancestral city 

Each person had to go. 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


JESSIE SCHMIDT 
Teacher, Sixth Grade, Public School, Twisp, Washington 


(Pantomime: Mary, holding 

Joseph’s arm.) 

Mary and Joseph of Galilee 
Traveled along with them, 

For they had to pay their taxes 


At the village of Bethlehem. 


(All sing: “O Little Town of 
Bethlehem.” ) 
(Pantomime: Mary and Joseph 


looking for a place to stay.) 
When they arrived, the inns were 
full; 
There was nowhere they could 
stay 
Till they found a lowly stable 
At the end of the weary day. 
(Pantomime: Three shepherds 
watching their flock.) 
Now in the near-by country 
Were shepherds with flocks 
that night, 
And a great light shone around 
them— 
It was a wondrous sight. 


(All sing: “While Shepherds 
Watched Their Flocks.’’) 
(Pantomime: Shepherds and 
Angel, who exits at end of 
stanza.) 
An angel told the shepherds, 
“I bring you good tidings of 
joys 
For born this day in Bethlehem 
Is your Saviour, a baby boy. 
Ye shall find the babe in a man- 
ger 
Wrapped in swaddling clothes. 
Glory to God in the highest! 
Peace on earth!” So the story 
goes. 
(Pantomime: Shepherds.) 
The shepherds talked it over 


When the angel had gone 
away. 
They decided to go and see for 
themselves 
What the angel had told that 
day. 


(Pantomime: Manger scene, 
Mary, Joseph, and Shepherds.) 
So they went to find the stable 

Where Mary and Joseph might 

stay, 
And there, in the lowly manger, 


The tiny Christ child lay. 


(All sing: “Away in a Man- 
ger.”’) 
(Pantomime: Wise Men come 


with gifts.) 
The Wise Men came with pres- 
ents 
To give the newborn King; 
They bowed before his manger 
bed, 
And heard the angels sing. 
“Glory to God in the highest, 
And on earth peace, good will 
toward men! 
Let every heart 
room, 
For He shall come again.” 
(All join in singing: “Joy to 
the World.” ) 


prepare him 


Note: All the songs used are in The 
Golden Book of Favorite Songs, pub- 
lished by Hall & McCreary Company, 
Chicago 5, Illinois. 





WORDS BY ENOLA MINNIS 


Hear the 


CHRISTMAS BELLS 


Christ - mas bells, 


Tell -ing all 


Ding -a-ling - a - ling, 


good will 


“Peace on 





Children may pull an imaginary bell rope in time to the music. 
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MUSIC BY ELIZABETH SEATTER 


Ring-ing from the 


to 
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CHRISTMAS ENTERTAINMENT IDEAS 


YULETIDE GREETING 
GRADE 6 








MERRY CHRISTMAS 


KINDERGARTEN f 





Living Christmas Cards 


AHDELL L. KLAPATCH 


HIs is a description of a 
Christmas program in which 
child in the school took 
Because of that fact, the 
children were jubilant—not one 
felt left out. 
Setting.—Three walls of our 


every 
part. 


gymnasium were blocked off at 
intervals of nine feet. To sepa- 
rate one nine-foot area from an- 
other, evergreen trees were used. 
This gave the effect of individual 
stages. The walls, 
varnished brick, 
coating of liquid soap up to the 
height of seven feet. After this 
had dried, the backgrounds for 
the various “stages’’ were painted 


which were 


were given a 


with powder paints mixed with 
liquid soap. All the backgrounds 
were in different shades of blue. 
Each 9’ x 7’ 


es " 
a “greeting card decorated so as 


rectangle was to be 


to represent a Christmas song. 
The Christmastide greeting was 


painted in large letters across the 


top of each “card.”” Underneath 
was designated the grade pre- 
senting the card. 

Participation.—The pupils of 
each grade entered and sang a 
stanza or two of a song appropri- 
ate to its card. Then children 
from that grade, dressed in cos- 
tume, posed in front of the card, 
giving it a three-dimensional ef- 
fect, while the remainder of the 
group filed out. 

Lighting.—At the foot of each 
tree was a small spotlight which 
was turned on as each “card” 
was presented. 

The program.—The following 
is the 
This type of program could be 


program we presented. 
as varied as the imaginations of 
the children participating. 

The fifth grade had a holly 
design painted on the wall of 
their Three 
posed making a holly wreath. 
The class sang “Deck the Halls.” 


“stage.” children 


The third grade had starry 
Children 


who represented shepherds stood 


sky for a background. 
in front of it. The group sang 
“It Came upon the Midnight 
Clear.” 

The sixth grade’s “card” had 


a lamppost with a lantern. Three 
children dressed as waits stood 
near it. The class sang “God 


Rest Ye Merry, Gentlemen.” 
The kindergarten scene repre- 
sented Christmas morning with 
toys under a tree. Children were 
a doll, and a 


The class sang 


dressed as a top, 
jack-in-the-box. 
a group of toy songs. 

The blue background for the 
fourth-graders’ “card” featured 
the Christmas star. Boys in cos- 
tume represented the three Wise 
Men. The class sang “We Three 
Kings of Orient Are.” 

The second grade had a card 
showing Santa’s sleigh on a roof. 
A child dressed as Santa stood 
near the chimney. The class sang 
“Up on the House-Top.” 

The first grade, with the help 
of some fifth-graders, presented 
a religious theme. 
included a 


The scenery 
filled with 


straw, some cardboard sheep, and 


manger 


rough wooden boards which gave 
the effect of a stable. 
acters were grouped 


The char- 
appropri- 
ately so as to make a pleasing 
picture. They were Mary, Joseph, 
several shepherds, and a number 


of angels. The song which went 
with this “card” was “Hark! the 
Herald Angels Sing!” 
Audience.—The audience were 
seated on benches facing three 
Two 
scenes were shown on the walls 
to left and right. 
um as a whole was dark during 


“cards” on the long wall. 
The gymnasi- 
the program. As each scene was 
presented, the “card” was illumi- 
The read the 
greeting, knew what grade pre- 
sented it, and saw the animated 
At the close, all the 
“cards” were shining in various 
shades of blue. 

This program 
enabled each child to help spread 


nated. visitors 


characters. 


very effective 


Christmas joy in song. 


Note: The songs mentioned are to 
be found as follows: “God Rest You 
Merry, Gentlemen,” in The Everyday 
Song Book, published by The Cable Com- 
pany, Chicago 6, Illinois; and the others 
in The Golden Book of Favorite Songs, 
published by Hall & McCreary Company, 
Chicago 5, Illinois. 


“Good St. Nick” 


MAUDE ORITA WALLACE 


URING the first stanza of the 
D song below, children pre- 
tend to be Santa, putting a sack 
on his back and driving his rein- 
deer. During the second stanza, 
they peep through their fingers, 
as if watching for Santa Claus. 
Bells are used for the refrain. 





GOOD ST. NICK 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY MAUDE ORITA WALLACE 





.. Good St. Nick is 
2. The big - gest stock - ing 


a jol - ly old 


we can find, we 


fel - low, and he comes but 


once a 


year. He brings his gifts in a 
hang by the chim - ney - side. We go 


to bed, and we 





great big sack, 


dare not peep, _ while 


and he drives his own rein - deer. 


old St. Nick’s in - side. 


Jin - gle, jin - gle, jin - gle, 


hear the bells. Jin - gle, jin - gle, 





jin - gle, joy fore - tells. Jin - gle, jin - gle, jin - gle, far and near, Jin - gle, jin - gle, jin - gle, St. 
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Nick js here. 
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WHICH YOUR SCHOOL CAN USE 


Short Dramatic Sketches 
INEZ McFEE 


WITH WORDS 


This dialogue from A Christ- 
mas Carol, by Charles Dickens, 
is an example of an entertain- 
ment feature which ties in well 
with literature study. Other suit- 
able selections are listed. 


Scrooge and His Nephew 
NEPHEW (cnuters)—A Merry 
Christmas, uncle! God save you! 

SCROOGE (seated at desk)— 


Bah! Humbug! 
NePHEW—Christmas a hum- 
bug, uncle? You don’t mean 
that, I am sure. 
scroocgr—I do. Out upon 
merry Christmas! If I could 


work my will, every idiot who 
goes about with “Merry Christ- 
mas” on his lips should be boiled 
with his own pudding! 
NEPHEW—Uncle! 
scROOGE—Nephew, you keep 
Christmas in your own way, and 
let me keep it in mine. 
NEPHEW—Keep it! But you 
don’t keep it! 
scrooce—Let me leave it 
alone, then. Much good may it 
do you! . 


NEPHEW—I am sure I have 
always thought of Christmas as a 
good time—a kind, forgiving, 


charitable, pleasant time. And 
therefore, uncle, though it has 
never put a scrap of silver in my 
pocket, I believe that it bas done 
me good, and will do me good; 
and I say, “God bless it!” 


Other Selections 

“Old Fezziwig’s Ball,” from A 
Christmas Carol, by Dickens. 

“Christmas of Old,” from 
Marmion, by Sir Walter Scott. 

“The Dinner Party,” from 
The Birds’ Christmas Carol, by 
Kate Douglas Wiggin. 


WITHOUT WORDS 


Children can work out orig- 
inal pantomimes on various sub- 
jects relating to Christmas. The 
following is one example. 


The Christ Child 


A mother is seated at a table 
with children standing near. On 
the table are glasses half-full of 
milk, and part of a loaf. The 
mother divides it evenly. As the 
children sit down at the table, a 


knock is heard. 


Mother opens 


the door to a ragged, half-crying 
child. She puts her arm round 
him, brings him in, and seats 
him at the table. 
other plate, glass, and spoon. 


She fetches an- 


Each gives the stranger a share 
of the milk and bread. All fold 
hands for the blessing. The light 
dims and then returns with bril- 
liance. The stranger child has 
vanished. Near his chair stands 
a veiled angel with arms raised 
in benediction. 


“The Christmas Tree” 


JOE Van DYKE 


HE song on this page is an 
T activity song for any num- 
ber of primary children. An un- 
trimmed tree is set in the center 
of the Each child has 
some trimming and a gift, to be 


room. 


hung on the tree. The trimmings 
can be made by the children 
themselves, and the gifts may be 
drawn on paper and cut out. 
For a public presentation, actual 
gifts could be placed on the tree, 


but this is not essential. 


During the singing of the first 
stanza the children skip around 
the tree in a circle. Then, while 
the piano plays, they trim the 
tree. They dance around again, 
Next 
they hang the presents, and they 
end by singing the last stanza. 

If there is a large group, half 


singing the second stanza. 


may carry trimming and _ half 
gifts, or some may clap their 
hands in with the music 
while the others trim the tree. 


time 





THE CHRISTMAS TREE 


WORDS BY JOE VAN DYKE 


OLD ENGLISH FOLK TUNE 





1. Come and see, oh, come and see, We’ve found a 
2. Come and see, oh, come and see, We've trimmed our beau - ti - ful 


3. Come and see, oh, come and see, 


The 


gifts are 


won - der - ful 


all on the 


Christ - mas 
Christ - mas 
Christ - mas 





tree. It’s tall as 
tree With gar - lands 
tree. A ball for 


the sky and _— green 
of tin - sel, sil - ver 
Dan, a book 


as green, It’s the 
and gold, And 
for Grace, For 





pret - ti - est tree you've ev - er seen. 
all of the trim -mingsa tree can hold. 
Jen - ny, a doll with a pret - ty face. 


There are paint - ing 





books for 


Dick and Paul, A 


top for Jim, and 


Come 
Come 
Come 


can-dy for all. 





and see, oh, 
and see, oh, 


and see, oh, 


come and see, We’ve found 


gifts 
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are all 


a won -der - ful Christ - mas tree. 
come and see, We've trimmed our beau - ti - ful Christ - mas tree. 
come and see, The 


on the Christ - mas tree. 
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N= CHRISTMAS SPIRIT 


CHRISTMAS BELLS 


ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON 


The time draws near the birth of 
Christ; 
The moon is hid; the night is 
still; 
The Christmas bells from hill 
to hill 


Answer each other in the mist. 


CHRISTMAS EVE 


KAREN ELBA 


How very still it is tonight, 

In city and in town! 

The little houses nestle close 
Like babes, ‘neath quilts of down. 


The sky has sent an ermine wrap 

For Mother Earth to wear, 

And placed a crown of diamond 
stars 

Upon her lovely hair. 


All mankind waits the clarion 
call 

Across the frosty night, 

Even winds in leafless trees 


Have stopped their hurried flight. 


One breathless moment, then the 
song 
The Herald / 
Bells rejoice and Earth goes out 

To meet her glorious King! 





THE RICHEST GIFT 


EDMUND VANCE COOKE 


It is not the weight of jewel or 
plate 

Or the rustle of silk or fur, 

But the spirit in which the gift 
is rich 

As the gifts of the Wise Men were. 

And we are not told whose gift 
was gold 

Or whose was the gift of myrrh. 


THE STAR 


CLINTON SCOLLARD 


O little town, O little town, 
Upon the hills afar, 
We saw you, like a thing sublime, 
Across the great gray wastes of 
time, 
-And men go up and men go 
down, 
But follow still the star. 
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THE INSTRUCTOR, 


ANNIE JOHNSON FLINT 


It was not the angels’ singing 
Gave the Christmas thought, 
Not the precious gold and incense 
By the Wise Men brought; 
Not the shining Star that. led 


them 
On their unknown way; 
"Twas the Christ within the 
manger 


Made the Christmas Day. 


So ‘tis not the trees and presents 
Make our Christmas Day, 

Tis not what we get that counts, 
But—what we give away. 

"Tis the joy of loving service 
Makes the glad hours bright, 

Thinking first of others’ pleasure, 
Self put out of sight. 


We need never mourn that 
Christmas 
Comes but once a year, 
Since the blessedness of giving 
Brings the Christimas cheer. 
If we keep the Christmas spirit 
In our hearts alway, 
Through the whole year we can 
make it 
Christmas every day. 


DECEMBER 


FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN 


December’s come, and with her 
brought 

A world in 
wrought; 

The trees and fence and all the 
posts 

Stand motionless and white as 
ghosts, 

And all the paths we used to 
know 

Are hidden in the drifts of snow. 


whitest marble 


December Santa Claus _ shall 
bring— 

Of happy children happy king,— 

Who with his sleigh and reindeer 
stops 


At all good people’s chimney tops. 


Then let the holly red be hung, 

And all the sweetest carols sung, 

While we with joy remember 
them— 

The journeyers to Bethlehem, 

Who followed, trusting from afar 

The guidance of that happy star 

Which marked the spot where 
Christ was born 

Long years ago, one Christmas 
morn! 


SANTA CLAUS LAND 


MYRTLE BARBER CARPENTER 


Santa Claus Land is a wonderful 


land, 
That’s close to the Isle of 
Dreams; 
You reach the spot in a fairy 
boat, 
By the light of the soft moon- 
beams; 
There are beautiful forests in 


Santa Claus Land, 
Cedar and fir, you know, 
And groves where the holly 
twines scarlet and bright, 
And the waxlike mistletoe. 


There are strange little people in 
Santa Claus Land, 
Round and jolly and fat, 
And each of the men wears a 
long white beard, 
And a queer little round fur 
hat; 
The women are busy from morn- 
ing till night, 
Making gifts for Christmas 
Day, 
But the children do nothing the 
whole year long 
But look at their toys and 


play. 


December 1945 


There’s a great big office in this 
strange land, 
Where the letters 
Claus go, 
That come up the chimneys and 
fly through the air 
To the land of ice and snow; 
And there is a book where the 
names are kept 
Of good little girls and boys, 
And just what they wish for a 
Christmas gift, 
Whatever the kind of toys. 


to Santa 


Oh, Santa Claus Land is a won- 
derful land, 
Near the Land of the Make- 
Believe; 
Through a star-lit world you 
must steer your craft, 
Till the harbor doth you re- 
ceive; 
No doubters are there in this 
beautiful spot, 
But children both big and 
small, 
For Santa Claus Land is the Chil- 
dren’s land, 
And it welcomes them one and 


all. 


~=~—Oosn 


CAROL JOYFULLY 


AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


The whole world is a Christmas 
tree, 

And stars its many candles be. 

O sing a carol joyfully, 

The world’s great feast in keep- 
ing; 

For once on a December night, 

An angel held a candle bright, 

And led three Wise Men by its 
light, 

To where a child was sleeping. 


FROM HEAVEN ABOVE 
TO EARTH I COME 


MARTIN LUTHER, 1535 


From heaven above to earth I 


come, 

To bear good news to every 
home, 

Glad tidings of great joy I 
bring, 


Whereof I now will gladly sing. 


This night to you is born a 
child, 

The chosen Virgin’s Infant mild, 

And He, a child of lowly birth, 

Shall be the joy of all the 
earth. 


He is the Christ, Our God and 
Lord, 

Whose name we praise with one 
accord; 

Your Savior He has deigned to 
be 

And from all sin will set you 
free. 


These are the tokens you shall 
mark: 

The swaddling clothes, the man- 
ger dark; 

In these the Infant now is laid 

By whom both heaven and earth 
were made. 


Praise be to God upon His throne 

Who gave the world His only 
Son; 

For this His hosts, on joyful 
wing, 

A blest New Year of mercy sing. 


Acknowledgment is hereby made to 
the following for permission to reprint 
verses: the author for “Christmas Eve”; 
Mrs. Jessie B. Rittenhouse Scollard for 
“The Star’; Evangelical Publishers, 
Toronto, for “Christmas Spirit,” origi- 
nally titled “What Makes Christmas”; 
Houghton Mifflin Co. for “December,” 
from Lyrics of Joy; the author for 
“Santa Claus Land.” 
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| SONG FOR CHRISTMAS 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY KATE ENGLEHARDT CLARK 


Hol -i- days, jol-ly days, Crisp, snow-y. win-ter days Tell ous that Christ-mas is 


p- 


its 


E 


Hearth light and can-dle-light, Bal-sam and_ hol - ly bright 


ild, 
‘h, 


the Tell that the Yule-tide is here. Cheer - ful-ly _ sing, glee,- ful - ly sing 


rH 


and 
one 
| to 


you 


hall 


an- Car-ols and roundsand a  hap-py No -el, Cheer - ful - ly, glee - ful - ly 





print car - ol and sing, “Joy to you, joy to you, No-el, No-el!” 
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CHORAL SPEAKING SELECTIONS 


THE FIRST CHRISTMAS 


EMILIE POULSSON 


Once a little baby lay 

Cradled on the fragrant hay, 
Long ago on Christmas; 

Stranger bed a babe ne'er found, 

Wond'ring cattle stood around, 
Long ago on Christmas. 


By the shining vision taught, 
Shepherds for the Christ-child 
sought, 
Long ago on Christmas. 
Guided in a starlit way, 
Wise Men came their gifts to 
pay, 
Long ago on Christmas. 


And today the whole glad earth 


Praises God for that Child’s 
birth, 
Long ago on Christmas; 
For the Life, the Truth, the 
Way 
Came to bless the earth that 
day, 


Long ago on Christmas. 


AT CHRISTMAS TIME 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
Hark! The Christmas 


ringing. 
Hear the children sweetly sing- 


bells 


are 


ing! 
What do bells and children say? 


Jesus Christ was born today. 


See the holly berries shining, 

See the pine and laurel twin- 
ing. 

What glad news is told by them? 

Christ was born in Bethlehem. 


See the trees with candles gleam- 
ing, 

Every bough with presents teem- 
ing! 
What does it 
small? 
Jesus gives good gifts to all. 


tell to great and 


THE KINGS OF 
THE EAST 


KATHARINE LEE BATES 


The Kings of the East are riding 


Tonight to Bethlehem. 


The sunset glows dividing, 


The Kings of the East are riding; 


A star their journey guiding, 
Gleaming with gold and gem. 


The Kings of the East are riding 


Tonight to Bethlehem. 


[52] 
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Choral speaking, which gives many 
children equal opportunities for par- 
ticipation, should have a major place 
not only on the Christmas program 
but also in the language work of the 
grade during the weeks preceding 
Christmas. All poems on this page 
are worth memorizing, and children 
will learn them readily through fre- 
quent repetition, One way in which 
each poem can be given as a choral 
reading is mentioned. Let the chil- 
dren suggest other ways. 

“The First Christmas.” — Class 
chants “Long ago on Christmas.” 
Groups recite other lines. 

“At Christmas Time.” The first 
three lines of each stanza are given 
by one group and the fourth line by 
another group. 

“The Kings of the East.” All in- 
“The Kings of the 


tone the line 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELI 


“What means this glory round 
our feet,” 
The Magi mused, “more bright 
than morn?” 
And voices chanted clear and 
swect, 
“Today the Prince of Peace 
was born.” 
star, the 


“What that 


Shepherds said, 


means 


“That brightens through the 
rocky glen?” 

And Angels answering overhead 

Sang, “Peace on earth, good 
will to men.” 


All round about our feet shall 
shine 

A light like that the Wise Men 
saw; 


If we our willing hearts incline 
To that Life 
the Law. 


sweet which is 


So shall we learn to understand 
The simple faith of shepherds 
then, 
And, clasping kindly hand in 
hand, 
Sing, “Peace on earth, good 


will-to men.” 


And they who do their souls no 


. 
wrong, 
But keep at eve the faith of 
morn, 


Shall daily hear the angel-song, 
“Today the Prince of Peace is 


born.” 
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East are riding.” Groups or indi; 
viduals repeat the other lines. 

“A Christmas Carol” [courtesy of 
the authorized publishers, Houghton 
Mifflin Co.]. Chorus repeats all the 
parts not quoted. Three children 
speak for the Magi, other groups for 
Shepherds and Angels. 

“Earth and Sky” [from Come 
Christmas, copyright, 1927, by J. B. 
Lippincott Co.; used by permission ]. 
Half of the chorus speak for Earth, 
the other half for Sky. 

Full chorus gives first 
Other lines 
are given by smaller groups. 

“The Beasts.” Whole 
chorus repeats the first stanza and the 
last. 
lines, and individuals give the second 


“Peace.” 


two lines and last two. 
Friendly 
A group gives the first and last 


and third lines, of each of the other 
stanzas in the poem, 


EARTH AND SKY 


ELEANOR FARJEON 


(Earth and Sky talk to each 
other on Christmas Eve. Earth 
is indicated by FE, Sky by S.) 


E—Oh, Sky, you look so drear! 
S—Oh, Earth, you look so bare! 
E—How chilly you appear! 
S—How empty you lie there! 
S—My winds blow icy cold. 
E—My flowers have gone from 
me. 
S—Yet I’ve one Star of gold. 


F—And | have one green Tree. 


S—P'll set my Star on high 
Alone in its own light 
For any child to spy 
Who wakes on 

Night. 
E—I'll hang my Tree with toys, 


Christmas 


Like fruit and flowers gay, 
For little girls and boys 
To pick on Christmas Day. 


E and § together— 
Then let the soft snow fall, 
And let the cold wind blow! 
We have in spite of all 
A pretty thing to show. 
Yes, Christmas Eve and Morn 
We'll show our pretty thing 
To every baby born 
Of Beggar-man or King. 


E—Oh, Sky, you look so clear! 

S—Oh, Earth, you look so fair! 

E—How bright your Star shines 
here! 

S—How green your Tree grows 
there! 


‘ 


PEACE 


THE BIBLE: ISAIAH 52:7 

How beautiful upon the moun- 
tains 

Are the feet of him that bring- 
eth good tidings, 

That publisheth peace; 

That bringeth good tidings of 
good, 

That publisheth salvation; 

That saith unto Zion, 

Thy God reigneth! 


THE FRIENDLY BEASTS 


TWELFTH-CENTURY CAROL 


Jesus our brother, strong and 
good, 

Was humbly born in a stable 
rude, 

And the friendly beasts around 

Him stood, 

our brother, and 


Jesus strong 


good. 


“T,” said the donkey shaggy and 


brown, 

“I carried his mother up hill and 
down; 

I carried her safely to Bethlehem 
town— 


I,” said the donkey, shaggy and 
brown. 


“1,” said the cow all white and 


red, 

“I gave Him my manger for his 
bed; 

I gave Him my hay to pillow his 
head— 


I,” said the cow all white and 
red. 


“T,” said the sheep with curly 
horn, 

“I gave Him my wool for his 
blanket warm; 

He wore my coat on Christmas 
morn— 

I,” said the sheep with curly 
horn. 


“1,” said the dove, from the raft- 


ers high, 

“Cooed Him to sleep, my mate 
and I; 

We cooed Him to sleep, my mate 
and I— 


I,” said the dove, from the taft- 
ers high. 

And every beast, by some good 
spell, ; 

In the stable dark was glad to tell 

Of the gift he gave Immanuel, 

The gift he gave Immanuel. 
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THE MEANING OF CHRISTMAS 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


(Mother is seated in her chair, 
sewing. Janet and Jimmy are 
busy at the table wrapping gifts.) 

JANET—Oh, don’t 
know what to give Cousin Sue! 

MOTHER—I thought that you 
had all your presents ready, Janet. 


dear! | 


Didn’t you buy that lovely scrap- 
book for Sue? 
did, Mother. 


But you saw the package Cousin 


JANET—Yes, I 


Here it is under the 
(Goes to tree and picks up 
a very small package.) 


Sue sent me. 
tree. 

MOTHER—Yes, I saw it. What 
about it? 

JANI tT—Well, Mother, it’s so 
small! Certainly I’m not going 
to give her that big scrapbook 
if she’s going to give me such a 
skimpy little present. 

MOTHER—Size doesn’t have 
anything to do with a present. 
Good things often come in small 
packages. 

JaANET—I don’t care, Mother; 
[ have a feeling that this isn’t as 
nice a present as my scrapbook. 
I'm going to find something else 
for Sue. (She leaves the room.) 

(Mother sighs and shakes her 
head. Jimmy, who has been half- 
listening and half-working at his 
packages, now begins to rummage 
under the tree among the piled - 
up presents.) 

MOTHER—Now what are you 
doing, Jimmy? 

jimmy (sitting among all the 
presents on floor) —I'm looking 
for my present from Cousin John, 
Mother. 

MOTHER—You aren’t going to 
open it now, are you? [| thought 
we agreed to save our presents 
until Christmas morning. 

JIMMY—No, I’m not going to 
open it. I just want to— Well! 
Will you look at that? (He 
holds up a wrapped gift—obvi- 
ously a necktie box—in disgust. 
Then he reads the tag.) “Merry 
Christmas to Jimmy with love 
from Cousin Johnny!” It’s a tie. 
[ know it is. Gee! What a pres- 
ent! A tie! (He flings the box 
down and sits there thinking.) 

MOTHER (mildly)—A tie is a 
Very nice present. (Jimmy sud- 
denly begins to tear the paper off 
another package.) Here! Here! 
What are you doing? 

jimmy (goes to table)—I'm 
unwrapping the present I had for 
Cousin John. 


arplane, but if he is going to 


It’s a nice model 
give me an old tie— Let's see— 
I think I’ve got a dictionary I 
can give him. 


MARION SHORT ELMER 


Formerly, Rural Demonstration Teacher, Co-operating with 
Buffalo State Teachers College, Buffalo, New York 


A situation in a modern family and the manger 
scene at Bethlehem are combined in this play, 
the purpose of which is indicated by the title. 








CHARACTERS 


MOTHER MARY 
JANE! JOSEPH 
JIMMY SHEPHERD BOY 
ANGEL INNKEEPERS WIFE 
CHORUS 
CosTUMES 
Mother, Janet, and Jimmy wear 


Angel wears long 
sleeved white robe. 
stage, so its members do not require 
Mary and Joseph wear 


costumes that resemble those in well- 


modern clothes. 
Chorus sings off 


costuming. 


known paintings. Innkeeper’s Wife 
wears a long, loose dress, a colored 
robe over it, and a scarf on her 


head. Shepherd Boy wears a short 





tunic, with a square of cloth over 
his head held in place by two cir- 
cular bands. All Biblical characters 
wear sandals. 


SETTING 
The living room of a typical home 
at Christmas time. There is a tree in 
one corner with presents piled under 
it. Near the tree is a chair for 
Mother. A table where the children 
wrap presents is toward center front. 
Other furniture is placed as desired. 
A curtain separates part of the 
stage, and behind it the manger scene 
is placed. This may be simple or 
elaborate. All that is really need- 
ed is a beam of light shining on a 

crib filled with straw. 

















JANET (re-enters, carrying a 
small box )—Mother, look! Look, 
Jimmy! I found this box of bath 
salts. Edith gave it to me last 
Christmas, but I don’t want it. 
I'm going to give it to Sue. 

MOTHER—Ii you don’t want 
the box of bath salts, what makes 
you think Sue will like it? 

JANET—I don’t care whether 
I don’t be- 
about 


she likes it or not. 
lieve she thought much 
what I should like. 
jimMyY—Cousin John sent me 
a tie, Janet. A tie! 
MOTHER (quietly and a little 
sadly )—Children; have you for- 


Imagine! 


gotten all about the meaning of 
Christmas? Each year we read 
the story of the birth of Christ 
and sing the Christmas carols. 
We pack boxes to send to chil- 
dren less fortunate than you are. 
We plan gifts for one another 


and to send to our closest rela- 
tives and friends because Christ- 
mas is the season for showing 
How is it 
that you have lost sight of the 


fact that it 


love and generosity. 


is more blessed to 
give than to receive? 

JANET—That sounds so old- 
fashioned, Mother. 

MOTHER (picks up her sewing 
and starts to leave the room)— 
Giving from the heart is never 
out of fashion, Janet. Well, it’s 
Christmas that is 
spoiled. I’m going to bed now. 


your being 
You children come up as soon as 
you finish those packages. 

JANET—Good night, Mother. 

(Mother exits.) 

(The two children go on 
wrapping gifts. Janet finishes hers 
and takes it to the pile under- 
neath the tree. She places it and 
then picks up a cooky from the 
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table and falls into a_ chair, 

munching thoughtfully.) 
JANET—Mother was upset. 
jimMy—Yes. She thinks we 


should never even think about 
what we are going to get. 
JANET—Isn't that why we 


give presents at Christmas time— 
so that we can get presents too? 
ANGEL (off stage)—No. That 
is not the reason for giving gifts 
at Christmas time. 
(Janet and Jimmy jump.) 
JANET—Who was that? 
ANGEL—There is a far 
important reason. 


more 


JIMMY—It’s nearer now. 

(They cling together in fear. 
Angel enters.) 

ANGEL—Don't be afraid, chil- 
dren. I have come as a messenger 
of good will. Tonight, all over 
the world, girls and boys and 
men and women are preparing 
for the great holiday. But too 
many of them have forgotten 
what Christmas really means. Far 
too many of them, just like you, 
think only of the gifts they will 
receive, and they forget that an- 
other gift was really important. 
Let me show you the true mean- 
ing of Christmas. Let me take 
you to Bethlehem. 

(As the angel speaks, the lights 
grou until the last 
words are spoken in utter dark- 
ness. Now Chorus off stage sings 
“O Little Town of Bethlehem.” 
As the song continues in the dark- 
ness, the curtains part to show the 


dimmer, 


manger scene lighted by a single 
beam of light, as from a star. 
Mary and Joseph bend over the 
crib.) 

SHEPHERD BOY (enters and 
kneels at the crib) —I wish I had 
a gift to give the baby king. 

MARY (takes her eyes from the 
crib to gaze tenderly at this little 
boy)—This king expects no gift 
from you, child. Instead he has 
brought you his love. All he 
wants from you is your love. 

SHEPHERD BOY—That I glad- 
ly give him. But 
I want to give him something 

eclse. (With sudden inspiration.) 
I could give him my crook! Per- 
haps it will be useful. (Hands 
crook to Joseph.) 

JOSEPH (patting him gently 
on head)—Thank you, Shepherd 
Boy. No gift that is given with 
love is ever useless. 

(Shepherd Boy exits quietly. 
Innkeeper’s Wife enters, clasping 
hands in devotion as she stands 
by the crib.) (Continued on page 62) 


All my love! 
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FROM PAPIER-MACHE 


ISABEL M. JOHNSTON 


E MADE a Santa Claus or- 
X nament for our Christmas 
tree in the following manner. 
First, in nonhardening clay we 
modeled a head and neck about 
the size of a goose egg. This we 
coated with vaseline and over it 
we smoothed a square of cheese- 
cloth. Five thicknesses of paste- 
dampened newspaper torn into 
strips followed. For the sixth and 
last layer we used paper toweling. 
After the papier-maché was 
dry, we cut apart the front and 
back of the head before removing 
from the mold. They were fas- 
tened together again with strips 
of paper toweling. String, pulled 
through the top of the head by 
means of a big needle, served as 
a hanger. 
Next the 
with poster paint. 


head was painted 
White cotton 
eyebrows, mustache, beard, and 
fringe of hair were pasted on. 
Around the neck was placed a 
ruff of red crepe paper, and a cap 
of the same material was trimmed 
with cotton, 

Each child may make an orig- 
inal ornament in a similar way. 
Some can make balls or ovals, gai- 
ly painted; others, heads of an- 
gels, fairies, clowns, and so on. 


CLOTHES SPRINKLER 
GLADYS S. SHIRES 


NY child transform a 


ketchup bottle into an at- 


can 


tractive gift for his mother. Dec- 
orated with red, white, and black 
enamel dots, and provided with a 
sprinkler top from the five-and- 
ten-cent store, the bottle becomes 
a useful addition to the laundry. 


TREE ORNAMENTS 
AMY KING 


RIMARY children like to make 
P their own ornaments for the 
Christmas 
enjoyable project is to dip pine 


room tree. A most 
cones in white enamel and sprin- 
kle them (while still wet), with 
artificial snow. Burned-out elec- 
tric-light bulbs can be used in the 
same manner. Fasten the deco- 
rations to the Christmas tree with 
loops of bright-colored yarn. 
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Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 
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ARE you one of the many teachers 
who find the suggestions in the 
Help-One-Another Club invaluable? 
Perhaps you have developed ideas 
which you would be willing to share 
with others. If so, we shall be glad 
to have you send them to us. 

We pay one dollar upon publica- 
tion for each article appearing in 
this department. A dollar is paid 
for each photograph that is used. 

Articles should be addressed to: 
Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club, 


, 


THe Instructor, Dansville, N.Y 





Club Contributors, Attention! 


See page 9 of the November issue for general directions to contributors, 


They cannot be acknowledged or 
returned. 

An article should not exceed 300 
words in length. Begin each article 
on a new sheet. It is not necessary 
to send a letter with your contribu- 
tion, but if you do so, put it on a 
separate sheet. 

Your article should be typewritten 
if possible, with double spacing. (If 
you submit a handwritten article, 
be sure to write plainly on one side 
of the paper only and leave space 
between the lines.) 








A SHEPHERD’S CAP 


VIOLET MOORE HIGGINS 


KNEW that last-minute adjust- 
I ing of the shepherds’ head- 
dresses in our Christmas pageant 
would not be satisfactory. To 
solve the problem, I fastened each 
boy’s headdress to an improvised 
stocking cap. 

First I cut off part of the top 
of an old stocking, gathering the 
rough edge into a bunch. On 
this close-fitting cap I arranged a 
square of material draped to look 
like pictures of shepherds in Bible 
times, tied cords around the head, 
and pinned it all in place. Then 
I sewed it firmly at several points 
and removed the pins. When it 
was time to dress, a boy had only 
to pull on his cap and settle the 
folds of the square about his 
shoulders, and he was ready. 


CHRISTMAS BUYING 
MARY ELIZABETH SMITH 


FIND that my first-grade pu- 
I pils learn to read dollars and 
at Christmas time more 
quickly than at any other season 
of the year. I collect and take 
to school all the catalogues I can 
find. The children look through 
the books and suitable 
Christmas gifts. Then we play 
this game. From a catalogue a 
child picks out an article he 
wishes to give another member 
of the class. The pupil for whom 
the present is chosen may “ac- 
cept” it if he can read the price. 
Then it is his turn to order a gift 
for another child. Besides learn- 
ing to read dollars and cents, the 
children learn about suitability 
of gifts, relative values, quality 
in relation to price, and so on. 


cents 


select 


A MINIATURE CHRISTMAS CHOIR 


LUCILE ROSENCRANS 
Principal, Wintersteen School, Plattsmouth, Nebraska 
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ut a choir girl or boy 6” tall 
from white drawing paper 
6” x 8”. Draw the arms reach- 
ing out from the body, and ex- 
tend the skirt at the sides to be 
8” from edge to edge. Color the 
head and hands. Color the skirt, 
sleeves, and tie black, leaving the 
rest white. Lap the edges of the 
skirt at the back, and paste. This 
permits the figure to stand. Fold 
the arms forward and attach a 
red songbook, cut from construc- 
tion paper. Make a number of 
figures and arrange them on a 
table for a decoration. 


hh 


SPATTER PRINTS 


CONSTANCE SPAVIN 


IN a twig of hemlock or cedar 
P on green or blue construc- 
tion paper; then spray white post- 
er paint over it lightly with an 
insect sprayer. When the twig is 
removed, after the paint dries, 
you will have a lovely print. 
Such a print makes an attractive 
background for a tiny calendar. 


A DECORATION IDEA 
FE. IRENE BAKER 


© DECORATE our schoolroom 
for Christmas I bought an 
A BC book at the five-and-ten- 
cent store. The children traced 
the big letters from the book, 
colored them, and pasted them on 
drawing paper to form MERRY 
CHRISTMAS. We placed them 
on the back of the stage where 
we had our program. 
This idea can be used for any 
other special day celebrated dur- 
ing the school year. 


A PEEP SHOW 


SISTER M. EPHREM 


© MAKE a Christmas peep 
¥ show, use a shoe box, some 
old Christmas cards, paste, and 
scraps of colored cellulose tissue. 
Cut a circle 1” in diameter from 
one end of the box. From the 
Christmas cards cut figures for 
the scene desired. If the pictures 
are pasted on strong paper before 
they are cut out, the figures will 
be stiffer. Leave a strip at the 
bottom of each figure or group 
to fold back so that it can be 
made to stand upright. 

Paint a setting on the sides 
and back of the interior, or paste 
scenes cut from cards. A Nativ- 
ity scene is a good choice. 

Arrange the tiny paper figures, 
pasting the folded parts at the 
bottom to make the figures stand 
upright. Then cut windows in 
the cover of the box in such 4 
way that they will come directly 
over the figure groups when the 
cover is put on the box. Put 
colored tissue over the windows. 

The whole box can be covered 
with Christmas or plain wrap- 
ping paper, with holes cut in it 
to fit the windows. 
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OLD 


Throughout the colorful history of the South, 
the word “Courtesy” has been given true ex- 
pression. The L&N strives to continue that 
tradition as a living reality. 

But the South itself, and this Railroad which 
has so faithfully served its interests for nearly 
a century, have changed greatly. 

For over 95 years, the “Old Reliable” has 
aided the enormous development of the South 
and welded together a wide expanse of South- 
ern territory. Its ever-mounting contribution 
in taxes in support of government, including 
schools and highways, its purchases and those 
of its 34,000 employes, its dependable service 
—all have accrued to the vast growth of the 


LOUISVILLE & 


NAS HVILLE 





Southern region. 

During the last four years, it has worked pri- 
marily to win the war. With glorious Peace, it 
is now undertaking to improve its facilities 
and service—its present improvement program 
is more than $28,000,000. 

As constant as Southern courtesy, the L&N 
now strives to promote still greater Southern 
progress...to champion agricultural and 
industrial development. It hopes to merit con- 
tinued public confidence and good will. 


President 


RAILROAD 


BUY AND KEEP VICTORY BONDS 


RELIABLE...YESTERDAY...TODAY...TOMORROW 
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quired information, 
Coupon Scction 





Clip coupons offering materials that you wish to obtain, PRINT on each the re- 
and mail 
Dansville, 


N.Y. 


them 





in one envelope to THE INSTRUCTOR, 
(For other coupons, see pages 58 and 60.) 





FUNK G WAGNALLS CO., Dept. 227 
354 Fourth Avenuc, New York 10, N.Y 


SPECIAL OFFER Please send me 
copies of the Funk G Wagnalls 
STANDARD HIGH SCHOOL DICTIONARY 


at $2.08 copies of the STAND- 
ARD JUNIOR SCHOOL DICTIONARY at 
$1.48. Enclosed is $ 

Name 

St. of R.D 

P.O. G 

Zone State 

12-45 IN 123 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORP., Educ 
350 Fifth Avenue, New York |, N 


FREE Please send Teachers’ Out- 


line and Reference Leaflet for grade group 
indicated, plus items listed: 


Sect., IN 12 
Y 


— ee ee ee ee ee eee eee 


Grades 1-3 Student Reader-Coloring 
Book 
Grades 4-6: Student Cartoon Booklet 
Grades 7-9: Student Work Book 
School No. students 
Name 
St. or R.D 
P.O. G 
Zone State 
12-45 IN 22 


! 
! 
I 
1 a 


FISHER BODY CRAFTSMAN’S GUILD 
General Motors Bidg., Detroit 2, Mich. 


FREE 


send me 
Napoleonic Coach 
Model Car Design Com- 


Please 
information relative to 
Competition; 
petition 


complete 


Subject taught 


Name 
St. or R.D. = 


Zone State 


I 

I 

l 

I 

I 

I 

l Number of eligible boys in my classes 
I 

I 

I 

1 

| 

! 12-45 IN 122 
I 


DE VRY CORPORATION, Dept. 1-84 
1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago 14, iI 


FREE 


Please mail 1945 free 


catalog of visual teaching equipment and 
name of nearest DeVry School Supply 
Dealer ] Please send free catalog of 
Educational and Entertainment Films 


Position 
School 


Name 
St. of R.D 


Zone State 
12-45 IN 99 


LOUISVILLE G NASHVILLE RAILROAD 
Louisville, Kentucky 


FREE 


cost, a 


Piease send me, without 


reprint of your factual message 


entitled “Courteous as the Old South,” as 
shown in your advertisement in this issue of 
THE INSTRUCTOR. 


Name 


St. of R.D. 


P.O. G 
Zone State 


12-45 IN 62 
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Name 
St. of R.D. paeneenennae 
P.O. G 
Zone State 
12-45 IN 118 


INSTRUCTIONAL FILMS DIVISION, I. T. G T. 
CORP., 25 West 45th St., New York 19, N.Y 


FREE Please send me, without 


obligation, your catalogue describing in- 
structional films that integrate with my 
specific curriculum. 1! am particularly in- 
terested in 


Position 
Name of School 


Name 


School Address 
P.O. G 


Zone State 


12-45 IN 103 


THE BEST FOODS, INC. (Box 1) 
88 Lexington Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 


FREE 


classroom, 


Please send me for my 


without cost or obligation, 
copies of Neatness Charts en- 


titled “Am | Ready for School Today?” 


THE McCORMICK-MATHERS PUBLISHING CO 
Wichita 1, Kansas 


FREE Please send me Catalog 


No. 43, giving information about “Puzzle 


Pages,” “Growing Up with Numbers,” and 
“Individual Corrective Exercises for Ele- 
mentary School English.” 
| teach grade 
1 have pupils in my class. 
Name 
St. or R.D. panneiaiontes 
P.O. G 
Zone State 
12-45 IN 108 


RIT PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
1401 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago 7, III. 


FREE 


of “Color Crafts for Everyone.” 


Please send me a free copy 


Name of School 


Teacher of asinnaaeiinionin 
Name 
St. or R.D. sneenequiasanisnenens 
P.O. G 
Zone enn State 
A 12-45 IN 54 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY, Dept. IN-c 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


F R E E Please send me re- 


prints, for classroom use, of the Picture- 
Story of Vinegar, the Heinz advertise- 


ee ee ee ee ee ee eee ee | 


ment appearing in this issue of THE 
INSTRUCTOR. (This offer good only in 
U.S.A.) 
Name pareiteneietanaimaneennpatiamseginasitns 
Se 
P.O. G 
Zone a State 
12-45 IN3 | 


NN ee. 
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Woolly Lamb Finds 
a Home 
(Continued from page 11) 


He skidded to a stop on an icy side- 
walk, shook himself, and told himself 
sternly, “You're lost, and there’s no 
use crying. You'll have to find your- 
self a home, Woolly Lamb.” 
Confident that he was able to find 
a home just as nice as the one that 
Santa would have picked out for him, 
Woolly Lamb frisked down the street 
until he came to a white house with 
a white fence around it. It pleased 
him, and he had just turned in at the 
gate when a furry shape, not much 
bigger than himself, dashed down 
the walk at him, barking fiercely. 
Woolly Lamb was frightened, but 
he refused to He still 
while the dog circled and 
round, yipping and pretending to 
bite. Finally seeing that barking 
wouldn’t drive off the intruder, the 
dog put his nose close to Woolly 


stood 
round 


run. 


Lamb’s nose and demanded, in a sharp 
voice, “Who are 
you want?” 

“My name is Woolly Lamb, and I'm 
lost from Santa’s sleigh. 1 thought 
maybe the children here would like 
to have me.” 

“No, indeed!” snorted the little 

“They have me to play with 
I'm real. They would never 
want you, a silly little toy animal, 
when they have a real live one.” 

“ld be more gentle than you are,” 
suggested Woolly Lamb. 

“Pm just as gentle as a lamb with 
them,” retorted the puppy. “It’s 
only with a creature like you, who 


you and what do 


dog. 


and 


has no business around the place, that 
I'm dangerous.” 

“All right, all right, Ul go,” said 
Woolly Lamb, as he turned and trot- 
ted don’t 
where I'm not wanted.” 


away. “I want to stay 
At the next corner stood a large 
front 
Inside was a lighted Christmas tree. 
Woolly Lamb stopped to admire it. 

Cautiously this time, for fear an- 


house with a wide window. 


other dog might be watching, he 
went up the and the 
veranda. How lovely the tree looked, 
with its lights and , decorations! 
Around it were a number of toys. 


steps across 


“There must be nice girls and boys 
in this home,” thought Woolly Lamb. 
“T believe I'd like to live here, if I 
could find a way to get in. I could 
never budge this big window.” 

Jumping off the veranda, Woolly 
Lamb started around the house. He 
pushed at the basement windows, but 
they were all tightly fastened. He 
looked hopefully at the open windows 
upstairs, but they were too high to 
reach. 
front of the house. 

“It’s no use,” he concluded. “I 
just can’t find a way to get in. No 
wonder Santa Claus goes down the 
chimneys. Finding a home isn’t so 
easy after all. I wish I hadn’t jumped 
out of the sleigh.” 

Slowly and sadly, Woolly Lamb 
continued down the long street. At 
the next corner he decided to turn to 
the right. By and by he almost 
caught up with a tall man wearing 
a blue uniform who was walking 
along, swinging a stick. At a corner 
the man stopped, and waited until 
another man, dressed just like him, 


Finally he came back to the 





YOUR COUNSELOR 
SERVICE 

These columns will appear 
again in January. They have 
been omitted this month so 
that more space could be giv- 
en over to Christmas material. 
The counselors are listed on 
page 2 of this issue. You may 
send your questions to them 
as usual, addressed in care of 
THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial 

Department, Dansville, N.Y. 











came down the side street. Woolly 
Lamb heard the two men wish each 
other a Merry Christmas. 

“Will your family all be home for 
Christmas?” the younger man asked, 

“Yes, the last one will get here in 
the morning,’ the other answered, 
“And you'll have a merry Christmas, 
Your little boy is just old 
enough to enjoy the tree, isn’t he?” 


George. 


“Yes, and his mother and I are as 
excited as Don is,” laughed George. 
“You have a fine youngster,” said 
Then he 


pulled out a package from his pocket 


the older man_ heartily. 


“Put this under the tree for him,” he 
said. 

“Thank you,” said George. “Don 
will be pleased. Good night, and 
Merry Christmas to all your family! 

As the two policemen separated 
Woolly Lamb followed close behind 
As the big man opened the 
friendly-looking hous, 
Woolly Lamb went inside with hin 


George. 
door of a 


and stood quietly in the shadows un 
had taken the 
wrapping paper from the package 


til ¢ secorgee brown 
which the older policeman had given 
him and put something under the 
Christmas tree. Then when George 
went upstairs he lay down under th 
tree and slept. 

It was early morning when he was 
wakened by an excited voice calling, 


“Merry Christmas, Mother! Merr) 
Christmas, Dad!” 
“Merry Christmas, Son!” two 


voices answered. 

A few minutes later, Woolly Lamb 
saw a laughing little boy riding gaily 
downstairs on his father’s back. 

“Mother,” called the boy, “pleas 
hurry! 4 

“You 
dear, and then you may open your 


Everything is so exciting. 
must have some breakfast, 
presents, said his mother. 

“I see one present I don’t have 
open,” cried Don. “I'd like to have 
that little white lamb right now!” 

“What lamb?” asked his mother. 

“Right there under the tree! Don 
pointed, and his father picked up 
Woolly Lamb. 

“Where did he come from?” the 
boy asked. 

“Santa Claus must have brought 
him to you,” his mother replied. 

“Isn’t he nice,” crowed Don 
“Feel him, Mother. See how soft he 
is! I'll call him. Woolly Lamb.’ 

That night as Don’s mother w# 
tucking him into bed, she saw Wooll) 
Lamb. 

“Won't your lamb feel bumpy ™ 
bed with you?” she asked. 4 

“Oh, no, he’s soft, not bumpy, 
Don assured her. “I love all of ™ 
Christmas presents, Mother, but ! 
think I love him the best.” 

Woolly Lamb, snuggling up clos 
to Don, sighed happily. “I Anew 


could find myself a home.” 


ny 
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1 ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS INC. 1 GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION I 
, Dept. 3-M, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. Department of Public Relations, Detroit 2, Mich. I 
] FREE Please send me () Catalog I FREE Please send me, for myself i 
of Encyclopaedia Britannica Sound Films. ; . 
l = Catalog of Silent Teaching Films. | and my pupils, reprints of the ad- I 
C) Information on “Lease-to-Own” Plan. vertisement “Because bicycle pumps get 
sa I 
i My Position | hot—your food can be kept cold!’ appear- 1 
1 Name of School | ing in this issue of THE INSTRUCTOR. i 
1 1 1 
Name ———E Name 
1 I ne i 
I I I 
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1 I 
i P.O. -G {| °°. G ! 
, Zone State i Zone State I 
12-45 IN 68 12-451N83 J 
Doe cin enemies ne eenesen ae ane erhuiaeniaiedebagaieetees 
1 THE CINCINNATI PENCIL COMPANY l TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
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Our Debt to the Date Palm 
(Continued from page 20) 


crop to provide nitrogen for the 
trees and to keep the soil loose and 
well aerated. In addition, he must 
continually irrigate—every ten to 
fourteen days in summer, and every 
thirty to forty days in winter. 

In a profitable date garden there is 
still other work to be done. The 
grower must prune away the dying 
leaves. He must thin or cut back 
the tips of all the strands of female 
flowering clusters at the time of pol- 
lination. He must fight harmful in- 
sects and pests, and guard against 
half a dozen diseases. 

Once his crop has been harvested, 
a grower can confidently expect an 
excellent profit. Ordinarily, he be- 
longs to a date-growing co-operative, 
and markets his fruit along with the 
other date growers of his community 
on a profit-sharing basis. 


PICKING AND PACKING 


Date pickers work for about six 
weeks during the late summer and 
early fall, gathering the reddish- 
brown fruit and laying it carefully in 
their picking bags. Before picking 
time, the bunches of fruit may be 
enclosed in paper or cloth bags as a 
protection from possible rain and 
from birds and insects. 

The fruit is shipped in 30-pound 
lug boxes, to a packing house, where 
it is dosed with gas to kill ants and 
other insects. The dates are then 
cleaned and placed on grading belts. 
Skilled workers separate them into 
various grades—Extra Fancy, Fancy, 
Choice, and Standard. Most of the 
crop is then packed in paper-lined 
wooden boxes, each holding fifteen 
pounds of fruit. 


DATES AS FOOD 


Dates are extremely valuable as 
food. Weight for weight they are 
more nourishing than bread. Half a 
pound of dates—fresh or dried—with 
half a pint of milk makes a satisfy- 
ing luncheon. Dried (cured), this 
fruit contains about 2 per cent each 
of protein, fat, and minerals, and 70 
per cent of carbohydrates. The other 
24 per cent is moisture. Some dates, 
the invert-sugar dates, contain most- 
ly dextrose and glucose, while the 
others, the cane-sugar dates, contain 
chiefly cane sugar (sucrose). 


ACTIVITIES 


1. Collect pictures of oases showing 
date palms, and pictures of American 
date gardens. 
2. On an outline map of the United 
States, color the regions where dates 
are grown, ‘ 
3. On a map of the Mediterranean 
area, color date-growing regions. 
4. Arrange to get a film on date 
growing in the United States. 
§. If you live close enough, visit a 
date garden and a date packing house. 
6. Paint a class mural of a date gar- 
den during picking time. 
7. Write a paragraph or composition 
on one of the following subjects. 

a) The diet of the Arabs. 

b) Dates in Egypt. 

c) Life on the Sahara Desert. 

d) The many uses of the date 
palm. 

e) Dates in the American diet. 








f) The Colorado River Reclany. 
tion Project. 

8. Compile a cookbook containing 
recipes using dates. 

EpIToRIAL Note: Much _ interesting 
information about dates is given j; 
“Date Culture in the United State” 
U.S. Department of Agriculture Cir. 
lar No. 728, by Roy W. Nixon. Orde 
from Superintendent of Document 
Washington 25, D.C.; $.10 (stamp 
are not acceptable). 


The Christmas Guest 


(Continued from page 13) 


A servant opened the door at th 
house where Giles lived, showing 
them into a spacious hall. 

“Giles, I have brought you a gues 
to stay for Christmas,” Stephen an- 
nounced. “His name is Pax.” 

Giles looked at the stranger. “ 
guess there will be enough,” he said 
“Tm just wrapping a present for 
Tom, who lives in our tenant house.” 

“What is it?” asked Stephen. 

“It’s a small book that I’ve alread) 
read,” said Giles. 

He opened a large box of cand 
and passed it to Pax and Stephen 
“Have one,” he offered, “but pleas 
don’t take the chocolate nougats 
They’re my favorites.” 

Giles told them about the won- 
derful presents he expected to get in 
the morning. Stephen thought it 
would be exciting for Pax to sta 
and see them, but Pax decided not to. 

“I'm sorry, Pax,” Stephen apdl- 
ogized. “I can’t scem to find th 
right place. Stop at our cottage and 
rest awhile, and then perhaps I ca 
think of another house to try. 

“Tl be glad to rest at your cot- 
tage,” said Pax. 

On the way, Stephen told about 
the Christmas surprises that he had 
planned. “I have this sprig of holly, 
and we have half a red candle left 
from last year. Grandmother will 
make them into a pretty decoration 
But that isn’t all,” he said, as they 
reached the tiny cottage. 

In a corner of the dooryard, under 
some bare branches, there was a greet 
plant with a lovely blossom full 
opened. “It’s the Christmas rose! 
Stephen told Pax. “Mr. Scrimp gav? 
me a little root a year ago, and I've 
tended it ever since to have fo 
Grandmother’s Christmas.” 

“Tt is beautiful,” declared Pax. 








“For my sister I have a doll cra 
dle that I made from a box, as 
painted,” Stephen said proudly. 

Then he took Pax into the hous 
and introduced him. Grandmother 
sat in a rocking chair with her cam 
near by. Little Sister hastily hid 
something behind a door. 

“Welcome, Pax!” Grandmothe 
said cheerily. “Stay and share with 
us whatever we have.” 

Stephen could see the delight 
Little Sister’s eyes. They so seldom 
had a visitor—never one so fine. 

“Pax will stay only until I ca 
think of some happy home where he 
can spend Christmas,” Stephen & 
plained. 

But their guest smiled and said, 








“This is the happiest home I've se 
May I spend Christmas here? 

“Oh, Grandmother—how wonder: 
full Company for Christmas! 
Sister cried excitedly. 

(Continued on page 60) 
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... the presents arrive from the Jolks at home 


Faces light up, spirits lift and hearts beat faster. Santa arrives 


with the gifts from home. What a time to celebrate! 
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that speak of good cheer, of friendliness, of home. Good things highssign 





§¢t around in this world, and Coca-Cola is one of them—a symbol 






a Coca-Cola” and its abbreviation 
M Coke” are the registered trade- 
Mi marks which distinguish the prod- 


of American ways and home Customs. ——vuct of The Coca-Cola Company. 


COPYRicHT 1948, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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Helpful Teaching Materials for You 


Wed Joba FXG 





HOW TO | 
ORDER 


quired information, 
Coupon Section, 


N.Y. 


Clip coupons offering materials that you wish to obtain, PRINT on each the re- 
and mail 
Dansville, 


to THE INSTRUCTOR, 
see pages 56 and 58.) 


them in one envelope 
(For other coupons, 





RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 
13V Checkerboard Square, St. Louis 2, Mo. 


FREE Please send me, without 


cost or obligation, “Teaching Kit on Cere- 
al Grains No. C359," as described in your 
advertisement Offer limited to residents 
of Continental United States.) 


Position 
School 
Name 
St. of R.D 
P.O. G 
Zon State 
12-45 IN 31 


YOUNG AMERICA FILMS, Dept. 1-12 
32 East 57th St., New York 22, N.Y 


FREE Please send me _ your 


Film and Equipment Catalogues for 1945- 


46 Also send folder, “How to Build a 
Self-Supporting Visual Education Depart 
ment.” ur present Visual Instruction 
Equipment is 
School Grade 

Nome 


School Address 


POG 
Zun 


State 
12-45 IN 112 


PEPSODENT, Div. Lever Bros. Co. 
141 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, 


F R E E Please send me 


copies of your attractive, 
Tooth Brushing Chart, described in detail 
advertisement, and one copy of 
“Teeth and How to 


(Dept. 9412) 
i. 


informative 


in your 
the Teachers’ Manual, 


Care for Them.” 


Name 
St. or R.D. 
P.O. G 
Zone State 
12-45 IN 5 


RIT PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
1401 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago 7, 


FREE Please send me a free copy 


of “How to Make Costumes for School 
Plays and Pageants.” 


Name of School 


Teacher of 


Name 


St. or R.D. 


P.O. G 
Zone State 


6 12-45 IN 54 


pee eee ee See eee ebeaee Seeeeeeeoece 


FREE WALT DISNEY POSTER 


An illustrated two-color 1214 
Like a Horse.” 


x 19 inch poster, 


“You Can’t Breakfast Like a Bird and Work 


Surveys in many schools prove that breakfast is the neglected meal. 


Please conduct the following survey 


in your class, 


record the answers on this coupon, 


then mail it to the Coupon Section of THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, and your Walt Disney 


Poster will be sent at once 


To be asked of your pupils and answered 
by raising of hands, with total number 
marked after each question 


1. How many of you had some breakfast this morning? 


» 


2. How many usually eat breakfast? 


3. If you do not eat breakfast regularly, 
(a) Not hungry (c) 
(b) Not enough time (d) 


4. How many of you had these foods included in your breakfast this morning 


number of pupils after each.) 


(a) Fruit or juice 


(b) Cereal with milk 


(c) Bread, toast, rolls 


(d) Butter or spreads 


Milk of cocoa 


{e 


why not? 
Breakfast not prepared for you 


Don’t like the foods served? 


(Indicate 


(f) Eggs 


(g) Meat 


(h) Pancakes or waffles 


(i) Coffee 


To be answered by teacher 


1. Please 
2. What grades does this survey cover? 


3. How many of your pupils, 


in your opinion, 


indicate number of pupils this breakfast survey covers. 


had an adequate breakfast this morning? 


Send Walt Disney Poster To My Address Below 


Name 
Street or R.D. 
P. O. G Zone 
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The Christmas Guest 


(Continued from page 58) 


“But, Pax,” Stephen said sadly, 
“there is nothing grand about this 
house. Besides, I haven't a gift for 
vou. 

“Give me a Merry Christmas, 

. * > = 
replied Pax. 


and 
I'll give you one,” And 
so it was settled. 

“Pax,” Little Sister said 
“What does your name mean?” 

“My name means Peace,” 
Pax. “And that is very much like 
the Spirit of Christmas. Perhaps 
Grandmother would say that my full 


and Good Will.” He 


later, 


repl sod 


name is Peace 
smiled again. 

In Stephen’s heart joy 
swelled until he could scarcely 
breathe. “Just think of all the great 
houses in town,” he marveled, “and 
ours has the real Spirit of Christmas!” 


an d won- 
der 


Timey’s Tree 
(Continued from page 13) 
And each one drank the 
tea through a stick of candy 


samovar. 
just as 
Timey sipped her 
and wished the glass 


if it were a straw! 
glassful slowly 
would never empty. 

“We went to church at 
midnight and then hurried home to 
light the candles. After we were in 
bed, Baboushka, the grandmother who 
brings gifts to all Russian children, 


always 


brought gifts for us. We had good 
times. 

“Would you like us to sing a— 
kolyada?”  Timey inquired shyly. 
Marya Dolohov nodded. 

So the children sang the old fa- 
miliar carols, filling the bare little 


house with beauty. 

Then it was time to go. 

“The it is such a splendid 
gift,” the old lady said tenderly, “but 
best of all are the good will and love 
that came with it. That gift—it will 
live always in my heart.’ 

The nodded, 


smiled in understanding. 


tree, 


twins and Timey 


“Merry Christmas, 
Mother!” 


(Continued from page 14) 


“T must get a box of Christmas cook- 
ies into the mail and I am at my wit's 
end. Would you want to take Anne 
out in her carriage?” 

I took the baby ride and 
brought her back asleep. Mrs. Larson 
slipped a half dollar into my hand. 
I didn’t like to take so much because 
wheeling the baby had been fun, but 
then I thought of the radio. 

When I reached home I found that 
Dick had sold one of his stamps for 
Now we had eight 


tor a 


seventy-five cents, 
dollars! 


When we told the  store-owner 
that the radio was a Christmas gift 
for Mrs. Bently, he threw in two 


new dry batteries. 
Mrs. Bently choked up some when 
she thanked us, but we knew she was 
happy over the gift. 
On Christmas it 


was exciting to 


listen on our own radio and hear the 


| voice of Joe Bently say, “Merry 
Christmas, Mother!” Best of all, 
we knew that Mrs. Bently was hear- 
ing it, too. 











_ 





CHRISTMAS PLAYS 


Here are five brand-new and 
distinetly different Christmas 
plays, just off the press. 





TEN MINUTES 
TILL CHRISTMAS 
For 9 children and extras 35e 
THE PRINCESS WITH THE 
HUNDRED DOLLS 
For 7 boys and 8 
A ROOM FOR 
THE PRINCE 
For 5 girls — 
TWINKLE, TWINKLE, 
CHRISTMAS STAR 


girls 


For 6 children and extras ode 
\ BORROWED 
CHRISTMAS 
, 8. SE 35¢ 
These and many more 


plays for all occasions are 
described in our beautiful 
FREE catalog. Write for 
it today. 

The 


Finest Plays Are Published by 


THE DRAMATIC PUBLISHING CO. 
Dept. N, 59 E. Van Buren Street, 
Chicago 5, lll. 














from 


SANTA CLAUS ~.--” 
40 LETTERS, 4 designs in see 
plus FUNSTUDY plans using these 
LETTERS in READING, WRITING 


rR eZ 


120 
HELEN SHANNON 


920 Board of Trade, Kansas City 6,Mo | 


} 
| ART and MUSIC 





Charles ‘Dicken’s Immortal 


CHRISTMAS CAROL 


Told in 50 Thrilling Drawings: 





You've read & loved Dicker ens’ 
im portal Christmas Car rol, ¢ 
w RE the story told in 50 


€ 
poll in gor- 


ss 


¥_printec 
$1.75. 


Or x quarte or. cme 
LYNN, MASS. 






U. S. post 
ave & War Stamps accepte 


iii ANNUAL PRESS, Box 18th, 


FREE 


25,600 books of all 


publishers listed in our 51st 











Annual Bargain Catalog of 320 pages. Old-time favorite 
~—latest ‘best sellers."" Reference, Fiction, Juveni 

tory, Scientific, ete. Supplying schools, colleges, li brarie 
and thousands of individual customers Send postcard 
today for = new 1946 catalog, “Bargains in 
Books.” THE BOOK SUPPLY CO., Dept. 124, 


564-566 West Monroe St., Chicago 6, Ml 6, Ul. 


ART ckabes(NEW) 





reachers book of all new and ori 

including posters, blackboard border wi d 

rations ' dieaustto pictures, booklets, et¢ ( ' 

set of seasonable suggestions for each mont A 

Intely takes care of your art work for th ‘ re J 

All patter actual size with comp 

ind colors i ve = be “7 le rural r 
chers I'r x 

paid BERNICE PARKS ‘WILSON, Author “and 

Publisher, Haven, Kansas. 


Send For 40-Page Booklet 
a YOUR CHILD 'STEETH 








Shows how to mai 

Teeth’’ « fascinating pupil is 
time. Full of teaching materi 
Send 0c for cop ith it bo 
will send FREE catalog of dene 
health material listing bookie 
pamphlets, posters, plays. char 
stories, graded reading snd © 
ing seatwork. A ciation 
American Sonal soc 
Dept. 8-12, Superior St 
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Mr. Dog as Santa 
(Continued from page 43) 
SCENE 4 


FATHER BEAR—Why, it’s getting 
light! 1 am going to look at my 
stocking before the others wake up. 
[ll make no noise. 

PETER RABBIT—Hi, Mr. Bear! 
You thought you could beat me up, 
did you? 

MR. fellows 
wait a minute. I’m awake too. 

att (talking at once)—Here’s 
something good to eat in my stock- 


WOODCHUCK—Y ou 


ing! Oh, there’s something good 
in my stocking! Mine too! Hurrah! 
Hurrah! 

BABY BEAR—Look! Here is Santa 
Claus, asleep in my chair. (Bab) 
Bear runs to Santa Claus, shakes 
him, and pulls off bis beard. They 
all recognize Mr. Dog.) 

mR. DOG—Ha! Ha! Ha! I guess 
the joke is on me after all! Merry 


Christmas, everybody! 

(The) all have a good time thank- 
img Mr. Dog for their presents. 
They sit down on the floor and be- 
gin to eat what they find in their 
tockings.) 

MR. BEAR—Let’s drink a toast to 
ur good friend, Mr. Dog. 

(The animals all stand. From a 
bottle on the table, Mrs. Bear pours 
each one a small glass of milk. Hold- 
ing their stockings in one hand, and 
touching their glasses held high in 
the other, they, give a toast.) 

ALL— 

Then hand around the glasses, 

Fill them to the brim. 
We drink the health of 
For we are fond of him. 

Merry Christmas, Mr. Dog! Merry 
Christmas! 


Mr. Dog, 


EpitorIaAL Note: This play was in 
spired by the story “Christmas at the 
Hollow Tree Inn,” in The Hollow Tree 
and Deep Woods Book, by Albert 
Bigelow Paine, copyright, 1900, by 
Harper & Brothers. 


Ideas for Posters 


(Continued from page 32) 


them on the background they slip the 
yellow one so that just a little of it 
shows behind the dark one to repre- 
sent light. When the teacher shows 
the children how to do this, they are 
delighted with the dramatic quality. 

We make thousands of such cut- 
outs as the candle and the Christmas 
tree on page 32 to paste on windows, 
on Christmas packages, and on post- 
ers. A piece of paper is felded in the 
middle and pieces are cut out of it. 
Then the paper is unfolded and past- 
‘din place. Each cutting is a new 
challenge to originality. 

Children in grades four through 
tight love to make evening and night 
scenes like the one in the middle at 
the top of the page, by cutting yel- 
OW stars, moon, and lights in win- 
dows. Black, or very dark green, 
dark purple, dark gray, or dark blue 
trees give the effect of lighted trees 
if holes are punched in them and yel- 
low is pasted behind the holes. 
easier for children to punch holes and 
paste paper behind the holes than it 
8 to paste on little pieces of paper, 
cut to the proper size. 

The Nativity scene shown is ap- 
Propriate for a poster to advertise a 
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Christmas sing, since religious songs 
will be sung. 
as we look at this picture. 
dramatic moment. 


We feel a sense of awe 
Here is a 
The angels wor- 
ship at the wonder of it all, and the 
Christ child is very peaceful. The 
wise teacher would say nothing about 
the upper arm on the angel at the 
right being a little too thin. If she 
did, the child might slave harder next 
time to get details and proportions 
correct in every way, and so lose the 
spirit. Children in grades five and 
six like to make posters of this kind. 


The stained-glass window was cut 
out of black construction paper and 
pasted on black cardboard. Before it 
was pasted on the cardboard, manila 
drawing paper was pasted back of 
the holes and this was painted with 
water colors to imitate stained glass. 

It took only five minutes to cut 
the window. The paper was folded 
in the middle before cutting. In 
some art schools, students paste pieces 
of colored tissue paper or cellulose 
tissue behind each hole. I think ele- 
mentary, junior-high, or even high- 


school pupils should mot do this. 
There is not time in school to spend 
many hours pasting little pieces. 
The words on this poster were 
painted with white paint. The paint- 
ing took one minute; cutting and 
pasting letters would have taken 
many children more than an hour. 
In poster art we must learn to save 
time and still get the effect we want. 
Often children get paste spots on 
their pictures. These can be washed 
off when the paste is dry by using a 
clean little cloth and cool water. 


Good ia Callen? 


1. Preserves quality and flavor. 

2. Keeps out undesirable odors. 

3. Protects perishable body and texture. 

4. Gives better sanitary protection 
and prevents crushing. 





the butter has been properly packaged. 


the homemaker chooses the brand of butter she likes. 


ona 










PARAFFINED CARTON 
RESEARCH COUNCIL 








Experts say butter is only as good as its package. And to the average homemaker 
this is especially true because butter she buys in retail stores may be ten to thirty 


days old and often has been stored for considerably longer periods. 


When butter leaves the creamery it is good—fresh and sweet in flavor and aroma; 
light, even yellow in color; with a fine, smooth body and texture. This is the whole- 
some goodness, free from off-flavors, the homemaker wants for her family’s enjoy- 


ment. But this creamery quality may be lost before it reaches the dinner table unless 


To most homemakers good butter and paraffined cartons are inseparable. A 
paraffined carton protects butter’s delicate flavor from outside odors which may be 
absorbed in transit, the store, or the home refrigerator. It helps prevent quality 


deterioration from exposure to light, unsanitary conditions, or crushing in handling. 


The paraffined carton assures uniformly good flavor and quality to the homemaker. 
It is the identification and guarantee of the manufacturer or distributor, by which 


Why the Best Butter is Packaged in Paraffined Cartons — 


. Reduces moisture loss. 

. Convenience in handling. 

. Guards against rancidity. 

. Provides brand identification 
and assurance of quality. 


Paraffined Cartons are also used in packaging Ice Cream, Margarine, Lard, Shortening, and Frozen Foods 
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New Horizons in Teaching 
Hoping this will be interesting and helpful to you 






About the New-type 
Report Cards 


As a teacher alert to changing trends, 
here may be useful information in 
views Dr. Wm. H. 


vard University, 


Burton, Har- 
holds about new- 
type report cards. 

Dr. Burton holds that with shift 
in teaching from emphasis on mas- 
tery of subject matter to importance 
ot individual, new form of progress 


report to parents and 


- 
to pupus Is 
’ a: a 
inevitable. He believes reports will 

. ; ; 
have to be increasingly “in terms of 


pupil’s own ca and 


r 
, : 
and not in terms of rank in class 


pacity growth 


competition,” 


All phases of pupil growth vital 

[his means the new cards have to 
provide room not only for reporting 
achievement in regular school sub- 
jects (arithmetic, spelling, history, 

etc.) but permit space for evalua- 
tions of special interests, habits, 
attitudes, and traits such as ability 
and willingness to cooperate, take 
responsibility, exercise leadership, 


participate in group planning, etc. 
Not standardized or stereotyped 


Che “new-type report cards,” says 


Burton, “give more accurate pic- 





—- 


<i 


Remember this wrapper 


ture of the child’s status and prog- 


ress, contain diagnostic Comments 
and are more meaningful to all con- 
cerned.” Also he brings out fact 
that flexibility of these cards avoids 
stamping all ¢ hildren out of same 
cookie cutter because each school 
system, school and schoolroom for 
that matter,can create own variants 


and formats. 


If further interested, ask librarian or 
bookstore for Dr. Burton’s book, 
“The Guidance of Learning Activ- 
ities” — pp 500 to §13 all on new 
report cards, principles and formats. 
Other good references: U.S, Dept. Education 


Leaflet 41 and Supplement Circular 159, 20 


ely packed pages, with nation-wide specimens 


w-type report cards, 

We hope that the foregoing is help- 
ful to you just as in the past 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum kas 


been helpful to millions of people. 


ooo Hi mi pr y now 
will stay so until it is again ued cal 
y produce such pea etme qua and flavor as 





Wri gle 'y "5 Stearmint chewing gum. 2106 





Chicago 4, 





TEACHERS AGENCY 
28 E. Jackson Bivd. 


are the greatest we have ever known, 


Mlinois administrator and teacher. 


nation-wide (Member N.A.1.A.) 


The opportunities for teachers to secure posi- 
tions excellent professionally and financially 
Itis our 
aim to render the best service possible to both 
Our service is 








410 U.S ait i Fan 2 | a CoLo 


a ag ee 1000'S TEACHERS NEEDED FOR EMERGENCY 
ROCKY [TTT TEA \CHERS VACANCIES. West including Arizona, California, Nevada, 


Oregon, Washington. Good salaries. 
Many placed outright. 


Free Enrollment. 
WM. RUFFER, Ph.D., Mgr. 








A NATIONAL SERVICE FOR 58 YEARS 








Colleges, Secondary and 

4; Elementary Schools. Good 

ACH PS candidates in demand. Send 
n 

NJ y for information. Member 





N.A.T. A. Corresponding 
Agencies: $35 Fifth Ave 
New York City «+ Hyde 
Building, Spokane, Wash 





* WOME OFFICE: 
25 £. JACKSON BLVD. 
CHICAGO 4 








Southwest. 
MANENT, blank on ~— Deli 
climate, salaries unusually good. 190. 


ABILENE, TEXAS 











SOS GALL FOR TEACHERS $()$ 


For holiday and midsession calls over the 
Enrollment FREE and PER- 
htful 
~ 1945. 


BYNUM TEACHERS AGENCY 











Boulder Teachers Exchange, 8°ul4er, Colo. 


tures from orginal for $1. 





50 :f you mention The Instructor. 


We work the West fully. 


Send stamp for free enro!!ment. 


The greatest teacher placement bureau in the 
We will make 50 application pic- 
Once a member aiways a member. 








PAIN IN FEET, LEGS,HEELS? 


Tired, aching feet; rheumatic-like foot and leg pains; callouses or sore heels 


—these are signs of weak or 






cause, muscular and ligamentous stra 


pe wy 


Dr’ Scholls sv 
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Supports and exercise give relief by removing the 


restore zeus arches to normal. Expertly fitted at 
hoe, Surgical Supply and Dept. Stores 
E booklet on FOOT 
CARE. write De. Scholl’ $ Inc., Chicago. 


fallen arches, Dr. Scholl’s Arch 


in, and help 


ARCH 


PPORTS 
There is a Dr. Scholl Foot Comfort Appliance or Remedy for Every Connen Foot Trouble 
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The Meaning of Christmas 


(Continued from page 53) 


INNKEEPER’S WIrE—I have no gift 
suitable for a king. But he is a baby 
too, and it is such a cold night I 
thought you might like this warm 
blanket for h'm. 

MARY (faking the blanket and 
spreading it tenderly over the crib) — 
Thank you. Your love will warm 
t!:e baby alco. 

(Innkeeper’s Wife exits.) 

ANGEL—You sce, the greatest gift 
giver of all first taught that it is 
more blessed to give than to receive. 

(The stage darkens while Angel is 
speaking. Chorus begins to sing “Si- 
lent Night.” Curtains close on man- 
At the end of the song, 
lights come on in living room.) 

JANET—Oh, 


Ler scene, 


Jimmy, let's change 


those presents right away. I’m so 
ashamed of myself. 
Jimmy (Lurries over to tree and 


picks up t'e packages)—So am I. | 
want Jonny to have that airplane. 
It’s a swell one. 

JANET—And I want Sue to have 
that scrapbook. 

(They begin to unwrap and then 
rewrap the presents.) 

JIMMY—Maybe I'll like John’s tie 
after all. 

JANET—Of course you will, and 
ll like whatever Sue sent me. But 
what we get isn't so important after 
What really counts is 
how we feel about our own giving. I 
feel better already now that I’ve de- 
cided to give Sue the scrapbook. 

JimMMY—I feel better, too. Maybe 
that was what Mother meant when 
she said we were spoiling our Christ- 
mas. We couldn’t be happy getting 
gifts if we didn’t enjoy giving. 

JANET—Let’s go tell Mother that 
we ve changed our minds. She'll un- 
derstand. She always does. 

(Both children exit.) 

EpITORIAL NoTE: The two songs men- 
tioned in this play appear in The Gray 


Book of Favorite Songs, published by 
Hall & McCreary Co., Chicago 5. 


ali, I guess. 


Little Evergreen—A 
Legend 


(Continued from page 11) 


“Where are you going?” he called. 
“We are going to ask the king for 
coats,” replied Little Evergreen 

“I already have three fine coats,” 
bragged Slippery Elm Tree, “but I 
am going to ask for a coat of shining 
silver leaves.” 

“I have three coats, 
Tall Oak Tree. 


in summer, 


new 


too,” replied 
“I wear a green coat 
a red coat in autumn, 
and a brown coat in winter; but I 
have always wanted a bright gold 
coat. I shall go too, and ask the king 
for one.” 

The trees walked through the for- 
est, and after a long time Christmas 
Star stopped over a stable. All the 
trees gathered at the doorway and 
looked in. There on a bed of hay lay 
a tiny baby. 

“Christmas Star, there is no king 
here,” called Slippery Elm Tree. 
“There is only a baby.” 

“The child will some day be a very 
great king,” said Christmas Star. 

The trees looked again ac the in- 
fant king. 

(Continued on page 64) 














STAR 
SET 
21 Cut- Ours 
Only 


25° 


Postpaid 





students! Charm-Glo ( 
gift novelties for py 
ceiling and room a 
nd use at home 
inated by the 1 
hat causes Charm-Glo 
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ud enjoy them 


1 big hit with your 
unusually clever 
designs for wall 
children to cut out 
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The Star Set creates an inspiring effect 
heavenly onstellation ot 21) glowing 

big star little stars, full moons, cr 

comet and planet \ wvailable other cle 
Charm-ilo Cut-Outs Sports Set Military Se 


Kiddie Set——Animal Set 


The cost is small as little as 12%c a set 1 Sam 
ple Set, only 25e In quantities, any assorcment 
6 Sets $1.00 72 Sets $10.00 
12 Sets . 2.00 144 Sets - 18.00 
SOLD ON MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 
[lace your order now to insure early Nmas Deliver 
Circular mailed on request Mail 25c¢ in cash f 
maple Grders for $1.00 and over sh px dd COL 
if slesired Send cash heck or money order, Sat 
postage and C.0.D, charges. Wri today 
CHARMS & CAIN 407 So. Dearborn & 


Dept. 3151 Chicago 5, Iliino: 









_- YOUR GIFT 
oun Wise RTIONERY 


PREPAID 5.00 


Beautifully boxed. 100 Sheets, 
note size, 6x7. 100 matching 
Envelopes. Both with you 
name and address. 

DE LUXE PACK 
Rag bond paper, 74% 10h. 
100 Sheets, 100 Envelopes 
with name and address. 

prePain $47 

Mail check or money order. Prt 
potegee anh © very carefully 


GOLDEN STATE STATIONERS 


4173 WEST SECOND ST. « LOS ANGELES 4, CALIF 










































THEY GLOW 
in the DARK! 


Children Will Love This 
Xmas Gift From Teacher! 








2 APPLICATION 
PHOTOS 


Finest real photo copies, size 2%4x3's 
double weight, silk (not glossy) finish 
Made from any photo or print. Money 
returned if not satisfied. Origins 
returned unharmed. 48-hour service 


OLIVE BROS., 
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BUY CHRISTMAS SEALS 
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Christmas Cards Easily 
Made 


(Continued from page 26) 


Jolly Christmas. Blue construction 
paper, 1134” x 6”, is folded at the 
side. The tree is white and on it are 
pasted red paper ornaments. The 
tub also is red, with a decorative de- 
It is pasted 
over the tree trunk. Use the diag- 
onal of the folder. Here is a good 
yerse to write inside. 

The Christmas Tree 

Brings a message 

Of joy and jolly cheer 

And my best wishes 

Come with it 

For a Happy, Glad New Year! 

Utilizing Yarn. Red construction 
paper, 84,” x 6”, is folded and on 
the front is pasted a picture cut 
from an old Christmas card. Start- 
ing at the top, sew yarn in a run- 
ning stitch around the edge, leaving 
ends long enough to tie in a bow. 
Inside may be written this verse: 

Wishing you joy, 

Wishing you cheer, 

On Christmas Day 

And throughout the year. 


Our Christmas Customs 
(Continued from page 44) 


POINSETTIA—The red flower of the 
poinsettia is like a many-pointed star. 
This gives it significance as a Christ- 
mas flower. 

FIRST SHEPHERD—The shepherds 
were watching their flocks the night 
Christ was born. It is believed that 
a shepherd carried a lamb as a gift to 
the Babe. 

SECOND SHEPHERD—‘And_ there 
were shepherds abiding in the field, 
keeping watch over their flock by 
night.” 

(Chorus sings “While 
Watched Their Flocks.”) 

CAMEL—The Wise Men _ probably 
traveled on camels. 

sHips—St. Basil, the Santa Claus 
of Greece, is said to make his jour- 
ney ina ship. In many seaside coun- 
tries it is believed the Wise Men 
traveled in ships of the sea. 

(Chorus sings “I Saw 
Ships.” ) 

FIRST BELL—Do you know why 
bells are rung on Christmas, and why 
they are placed on greetings? 

SECOND BELL—Well, I know that 
two thousand years before Christ, 
bells were used in the Orient to 
mark joyful as well as sad occasions. 
since Christ's time, they have been 
used in many countries to announce 
his birthday. 

(Chorus SINGS “I Heard the Bells 
on Christmas Day.”) 

FIRST BELL—In some countries 
St. Nicholas carries a bell in one 
and and switches in the other. 

SECOND BELI—Santa Claus’s rein- 
deer wear bells. (Curtains close. ) 

ALICE (walking toward center, and 
blacing a package on a pile near the 
table) —The things we do at Christ- 
mas time seem to have more meaning 
when we know their story. 

JOAN (tying a bow on a gift)— 
Yes, I feel that way, too. Giving 
gifts is also a custom. I suppose it 
Came about because Christ is the gift 
of God to the world. 


She pherds 


Th ree 


ALIcE—And we give gifts in his 
honor to those we love. 

JOAN—And to those who have 
less than we, as did Good King 
Wenceslas. 

jyack—I like that song. 

(Chorus sings “Good King Wen- 
ceslas.”’) 

ALICE—It is dusk and our candle 
is not lighted in the window. 

yack (who has gone back to his 
book of customs, reads)—It is said 
a candle lighted the way of a lonely 
child to a house where he was kindly 
received. After he had gone, it was 





discovered he was the spirit of the 
Christ child. Ever after, a light was 
placed in the window on Christmas 
Eve to light his way. 

JOAN—I'll put the candle in the 
window. (She does so.) 

(Carolers are heard faintly off 
stage singing “God Rest You Merry, 
Gentlemen.” Several enter and group 
themselves at left of stage toward 
front. This group on the stage and 
the Chorus sing “O Little Town of 
Bethlehem.” ) 

JOAN—I feel like singing carols 
too. Shall we sing “Silent Night”? 





(Group on stage, Chorus, and au- 
dience: sing “Silent Night.” ) 


EDITORIAL NOTE: The songs men- 
tioned in this play may be found as 
follows: “Deck the Halls,” “While Shep- 
herds Watched Their Flocks,” “I Heard 
the Bells on Christmas Day,” and “Silent 
Night,” in The Golden Book of Fa- 
vorite Songs, published by Hall and 
McCreary Co., Chicago 5; “The Holly and 
the Ivy,” “I Saw Three Ships,” “Good 
King Wenceslas,” and “O Little Town 
of Bethlehem,” in Standard Songs, No. 
4, published by C. C. Birchard & Co., 
Boston; “O Christmas Pine,” in The 
New American Song Book, published 
by Hall & McCreary Co., Chicago 5; 
“God Rest You Merry, Gentlemen,” in 
The Everyday Song Book, published by 
The Cable Co., Chicago 6. 
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Preview the instructional film! To insure thorough 
| familiarity with the contents and proper integration 
with your curriculum! This helps you organize your 
units of instructional film material and enables you to 
check in advance any point not completely clear 


to you. 


Set the proper classroom atmosphere! 
that your students (a) realize the difference between 






ihe most from 
instructional films! 


FUNDAMENTALS 





— 
all --~ i Viae 
”" 
<o" Wes nue 
--7~~ that help you gel ASE 


ils 


presentation your students should be given ample 
opportunity to state their reactions, ask questions and 
discuss freely. 


Encourage students to ask questions! On repeated 
presentations, all your students’ questions should be 


answered or discussed immediately. This serves to 


In order 


education and entertainment, (b) recognize their re- 


sponsibility in learning from the film, and (c) are 
prepared for the particular instructional film to be 


shown! 


Such proper preparation arouses your students’ inter- 

est and increases their anticipation. 

Show instructional films at least twice! The first 
presentation should be run without interruption. Dur- f 
ing this introductory showing questions that arise in 
your students’ minds should not be permitted to be 
expressed or answered. But upon completion of the 


CATALOGUE NOW AVAILABLE, SENT YOU WITHOUT CHARGE OR OBLIGATION 


To get the most from instructional films, you must 

select films to integrate into the framework of your 
curriculum which you've created with full realization of 
the needs of your students. 
Instructional 
scribes many subjects from which you may make 
selections that will help you enrich the quality of your 
pupils’ experience and expedite their learning. 


The 





clarify meanings and correct misunderstandings when 
it is most timely and easiest to do so. 


Use follow-up activities to capitalize on interest 
aroused by film! Follow-up activities should include 


teacher and student questions and explanations, dis- 


by the film. 


Films Division’s catalogue de- 


scriptive catalogue of instructional films now available, 
we will keep you advised of new films as they are pro- 
duced. Fill out and mail coupon now, 





INSTRUCTIONAL FILMS DIVISION 


INTERNATIONAL THEATRICAL & TELEVISION CORP. 


25 WEST 45th STREET 


> 
! 
I 
| 
| 
Write for your copy today. In addition to this de- l 
| 
H 
A 
| 
| 
| 


NEW YORK 19, N, Y. 


Branch Offices Throughout The U. S. 


WIN ‘10,000 FIRST PRIZE! 


cussions, dramatization, written reports and supple- 
mentary readings —that capitalize the points made 


Evaluate the worth of each film in terms of pupil 
growth! Through both subjective and objective tests, 
determine the film’s contribution to your students’ 
knowledge, ideals and habits. 


INSTRUCTIONAL FILMS DIV. 
25 West 45th Street, New York 19 


Please send me, without obligation, your in- 
structional films catalogue. 


Name: 





Particularly interested im: .........cccceserersereneseem 


Se isiacisasesiteneinativeninitecinsniehaninniteiniretinasianiasiiibiiiittie 


Name 


Address of School: 


10 Big Additional Prizes! 


For Best Amateur Motion Picture on any subject. Write contest director, International Theatrical & Television Corp 


of School: 
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In National Rehabilitation... 
WHAT FOOD ELEMENTS 
ARE SUPPLIED BY 


ICE CREAM? 


Ice Cream Is a Nutritious Food . healthful and re- 
freshing. Made from Nature's appetizing ingredients 

cream, milk solids, sugar, plus tempting fruits, 
fruit juices, nuts and flavoring . Ice Cream pro- 
vides natural vitamins, minerals and proteins needed 
for growth and maintenance of the Pody. Calcium, 


is supplied 





necessary for strong bones and teeth, 


abundantly by Ice Cream. 


While the Nutrients of Ice Cream help to re-build the 
body, its pleasing goodness appeals to the appetite 
and adds a zest to living. Just as Ice Cream boosted 

J rea morale of many a man in the front lines and at 
PY « 


to Our servicemen in Rehabilitation Hospitals. 





so Ice Cream brings its morale-lifting satisfaction 


May We Send You further information on the Food Value of Ice Cream? Just 


lrop a line to: National Dairy Council, Dept. IN-1245, 111 N. Canal St., Chicago 
Ill, an educational organization promoting national health through 
errer lerstanding of dairy foods and cher use 





ICE CREAM IS A NUTRITIOUS FOOD 


(and Morale-Building) 











gust across Lhe Rio Grande 
fon El Daso 


Yes, you can “go abroad’’ by simply riding or 
walking over the international bridges at El Paso. 
The picturesque beauty and color of Mexico invite 
you to explore her fascinating towns and country- 
side, with their century-old missions, unique markets, 

bull fights, adobe buildings and serape-clad paisanos. 
Experience its slow-tempoed charm, learn its hospi- 
tality from comfortable headquarters in El Paso — 
Sunland Vacation Capital. May we send literature 
without charge or obligation, of course ! 








Confirmed housing reservation essential here now. 


el Fe00 


340 SAN FRANCISCO ST. EL PASO, TEXAS 


SUNSHINE PLAYGROUND OF THE BORDER 
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Little Evergreen—A 
Legend 


(Continued from page 62) 


“Can you see the baby king, Little 
Evergreen?” said Christmas Star. 

“No,” sighed Little 
“The other trees are so big I cannot 


Evergreen. 


see him. I'll never get my new coat.” 

“Stand up on this hill,” 
Christmas Star. Then he whispered 
softly to the Gently 
they fell from the sky upon Little 


suggested 


other stars. 
Evergreen’s green coat and twinkled 
brightly. Then the infant king saw 
Little Evergreen, and smiled at him. 
exclaimed 


“Thank you, 


“Now the king sees me!” 
Little Evergreen. 
thank you.” 

Little Evergreen was so happy that 


stars, 


he forgot to ask the king for a new 


The other sur 
prised to see how very pretty Little 
Evergreen was that they 

And Little 


home still wearing 


coat. trees were so 
forgot too. 


so Evergreen went 
I Le 
On 


to remind us of that 


his green coat. 
still wears it every day but one. 
Christmas Day, 
night so long he 
lights, tinsel, and gay-colored balls 
On Christmas Day Little Evergreen 
is the prettiest of all the trees. He 


is a CHRISTMAS TREE! 


ago, wears bright 


A Present for the 
Christ Child 
(Continued from page 12) 


for your mother’s Christmas present.” 
And they did find a 
handkerchief for a quarter. 

The happy child raced homeward 
with his gift, and then Mary started 
for her home. As she walked along 
she All her 
money was gone and she still did not 
have a present for the Christ child. 

Tears filled her She didn’t 
notice that a tall man—a minister— 
had caught up with her until his kind 
“Why, Mary, 
going to speak to me?” 

“Oh, Mr. ae 
“Pm so sorry! 

“Mary,” “lit 
tle girls aren’t supposed to be crying 
the evening before Christmas.” 

“But, Mr. Cameron, I had a dollar 
to buy the Christ child a present for 
his birthday and now it’s all gone! 


very pretty 


was feeling very sad. 


eyes. 


voice said, arent you 
* she € xcel; uimed, 
I didn’ t see you. ; 


said the clergyman, 


“Sit here on the bench beside me,” 
said the 
it happened.” 

So Mary explained about the boy 
with bare hands, the girls who were 
looking at the Christmas cookies, and 
the little boy who had lost his money. 
After a she remembered the 
dime and penny that had gone into 
the Salvation Army kettle. When shx 
finished, the said 
“Inasmuch as 
the of 
have done it unto me. 

“What was thar?” 

Mary 
the 


minister, “and tell me how 


while, 


minister softly: 


have done it unto 


least these my brethren, ve 


asked Mary. 


, that you have 
Christ child his 


“That means, 
already given 
present.” 

Sut 1 didn’'t—” 

"Yes, 
“When you 
mittens, 


began Mary. 

said the minister. 
little the 
you warming Jesus’ 
hands. When you put the money in- 
to the Salvation Army kettle, you 
gave it to Jesus. When you gave the 

(Continued on page 66) 


you did,’ 


gave the boy 


were 












left over from previous 
years of Teacher-Plans. Each packet 
contains actual size and ready-to-use material 
from list below. Immediate shipment 


SPECIAL CHRISTMAS PACKETS 


Christmas Packet * New Gifts to Make 
Christmas Pictures Early American Christmas 
* Christmas Designs Madonna Poster Poster 
Large Christmas Panel 20c each 
Large Shepherd Poster 20c each 
OTHER ANN MARIE 10c PACKETS 
Blackboard Borders * Posters * Valentines 
Window Pictures * h ad Easter 
Winter * ay Bra: 
Spring * Easte Me  & 
tariy Transportation Modern Transportation 


10c each packet — Order Now * New this year 


Add 5c to your check to cover bank 


Ann Marie, Dept.402, 5932 Newburg Ave., 


NATURE 
> GAMES 


GOLDFINCH, A BIRD GAME — Sixty 
paintings, fifteen sets of four cards 

MONARCH, A BUTTERFLY GAME —Sixty but 
terfly and moth paintings. Accurate and colorfy 
Each set of four cards represents an insect family 


Ann Marie's Dime Packets consist of 
material 


Order 


** 


“*** 


charge 


Chicago 31, Ii, 
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beautifu 











Both games played like authors. Fun to play. A 
curate for study and identification. Recommende 
by Scout leaders, playground and camp directors 
and teachers. Try them in your school. Similar 
boxed to make a set, an ideal Christmas gift. Sent 
in gift wrappings with card, if you request 

$1.00 each, prepaid, $5.00 for 6 games. 


NATURE GAMES, Angwin, California 


i101 FAMOU, 


An authoritative illustrated book 
















of the best) verse Read and 
ured everywhere A Christ 
vift anyone will enjoy 

Paper Binding 33 


$1.00 
3150 


Cloth Binding 
Kraft Leather Binding 
Order today from 


The Cable Co., DeptW, 330 So. Wells, Chicago 6 
Wy MAGAZINE 
NEW PEIN 


made in English are 


costly and embs arrassing. Be SURE 

of vourself! Read American Eng- 

lish, fascinating new quarterly, 

Send 25¢ for sample copy. Full 

year's subscription only $1. Write: 
AMERICAN ENGLISH MAGAZINE 

Dept. M-4 Hammond, Indiana 
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Qualify for Certified Grapho- Analyst 
ree, Earn up to $100 weekly, up to $1 
hourly sparetime, innewuncrowded pro- 


fession...Graduates in employment and 
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ional Cor ‘wouns - 3,000 word 
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INC., - JOPLIN, MO 
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Sfttional 6 College of Education 


Thorough Preparation for Teaching 
Elementary grades, kindergarten, nursery schoo! and ch 
care centers Children’s demonstration schoo! and obser 
vation center. Located on Chicago’s lovely North Shore 


near lake Seginning classes as well as specially designe 
courses for teachers and cvllege graduates. Mid-yet 
tern Jan. 28. Summer term: June l4. Write for catalog 


National College of Education, 
EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres. Box 514R, cvansron, & fut. 


High School Course 


LS SCIULE Many Finish in 2 Yeors 


Go as rapidly as your time and abilities permit. E ~_ alent to re# is 
dent school work Sn ye for entrance to college. Stan¢ ry on 
texts sup: plied. Diploma awarded. Credit for H. 5 ‘sub jects al — 
comple ted. ngle subjects if demred, Free Bulletin on req 
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Studying “A Christmas Carol” 
(Continued from page 21) 


they are not in the correct order. 
You are to read them carefully; de- 
cide which one happened first, which 


8. The spirit had been sent to help 
Scrooge. 
9. Even as a young man, Scrooge 












eT one second, and so on. Then write had valued money highly. i ] 1 
down the numbers—just the num- Key.—F, T, T, F, F, F, T, T, T. | {V4 LA } Li 1\ ( 1, R 
aii bers—on your paper in the correct FourtH Day. This reading should A 
= time order. cover Scrooge’s adventure with the Cee eee eee we ee eee nna she's t's tatatetate ts 
1. The Gentlemen of Charity pay ghost of Christmas Present through 
ines a call. the Cratchits’ Christmas dinner. V9 ste) (3 Wheat 
: 2. Scrooge eats a solitary dinner. Check Quiz.—Today’s reading in- pen! 
poor 3. Scrooge’s nephew arrives. troduced us to many new characters. | 
4. Scrooge gives his clerk a holi- On the blackboard, I have listed some 
— day. characters whom we have met so far 
a §. Scrooge double-locks himself in- in the story. But each word is scram- 
48 to his rooms. bled. Unscramble the words and 
6. Scrooge calls Christmas hum- copy them on your paper. 
bug. 1. crgsooe 6. iytn mti pe hae 
7. Scrooge sees Marley's face on 2. obbrchcatti 7. aylmre 
the knocker. 3. armtha 8. srm rchcatti | Eadusper 
autifu 8. Marley's ghost appears. 4. eldbina 9. tschamsir stap 
ty but Key.—3, 6, 1, 4, 2, 7, 5, 8. 5. terpe 10. ratsmishe reepsnt pee 
—_ Trirp Day. Read the adventures Key.—1. Scrooge, 2. Bob Cratchit, wer 
gr of Scrooge with Christmas Past. 3. Martha, 4. Belinda, 5. Peter, 
—_ Check Quiz.—Today we are going 6. Tiny Tim, 7. Marley, 8. Mrs. 
milar to have some true-false statements. Cratchit, 9. Christmas Past, 10. 
_ Please number your paper from one Christmas Present. 
to nine. Then write T or F after FirtH Day. This section should | 
ornia each number as I read that sentence. finish Scrooge’s adventure with the 








1. The first told 


things that were going to happen. 


spirit Scrooge 
2. Scrooge saw himself as a boy. 
3. Scrooge had had a happy child- 
hood. 
4. He had no brothers or sisters. 
§. The Spirit gave Scrooge a magic 


ghost of Christmas Present. 

Check Quiz.—Today we are going 
to talk about the kind of people we 
have met so far in the story. On 
the blackboard I have a list of adjec- 
tives which can be used to describe 
certain characters in the story. Also 


Bran and 


+ Endospern 


Aleurone Layer 


For years grade school teachers have used this chart printed in 
black and white. Now it has been produced in full color to make 


a. cloak so that he would be invisible. on the blackboard is a list of char- << mere Matevesting, mere colorful, more dramatic. 

oe 6. Scrooge did not remember any acters. Match the character with the | The chart is included in a “Teaching Kit on Cereal Grains” that 
706 of the scenes of his childhood. _ combination of adjectives best de- contains classroom projects, one-act play, and full-color 8-page 
— 7. Scrooge remembered many of — scribing him. pamphlet. Both play and pamphlet are available in quantities 








his old friends. 


(Continued on page 67) 








for students. 


All material in this kit is designed to appeal to a child’s imagina- 
tion—to his instinctive love of pictures and stories. It is fun-to- 


rlish are . . ° r 

« SURE —~ follow yet instructive. Use coupon below or the one on page 60 
in Eng- ve : / 

sarterly, ." Oo e , 

rte for your free kit — oe 









‘ “to Pay the 
Doctor, the 


Board Bill” 


You will Never have to Face 
that Problem alone if you are 
under the T.C.U. Umbrella 


Nurse and the 


You appreciate, more than anyone else, what a great opportunity you 


have 


in helping to mold the future of American youth. You know, too, that you 


can give more of yourself to this vital assignment when you feel your 


best. 


May we suggest that you eat Ralston cereals regularly? Hot Ralston is whole 


wheat with 2%, times as much 
natural wheat germ as whole 
wheat itself. For this reason, it 
can honestly be said that hot 
Ralston protects from inside! 
The extra wheat germ also gives 
hot Ralston a rich heart-of- 
wheat flavor. Won’t you try it 
. . soon? 


TWO KINDS OF HOT RALSTON ® 

















At a cost of less than a nickel a day, you can be sure of the help of a Ralston Purina Company, Nutrition Dept. | 
strong, —— ae you -” oe by — = — or 13V Checkerboard Square, St. Louis 2, Mo. 
are quarantined. nink What it will mean to you to know that when you or , , : 

* : : , > ‘ re ease b . Teach Kit Cc 1 Grains, No. C359. 
“lion need it cash will be waiting for you—ready to speed to your relief by i] we cae, OO Ott Ge ER, Tenens Et cn Cues : 7 | 
, fastest air mail. | Name l 
— Besides its low cost of less than a nickel a day, T.C.U. offers you two 1 Title or Position SS 

obse other features that you will like | | 
tee First—No assessments can ever be made against you, even in time of | School oceania paenie | 
Mid-yes severe epidemics. | Street | 

atalog Sec ae aa aan oe TCIl e = ibe 
ond—No agent will call. T.C.U. employs no agents. | city aie State | 
All we ask is that you send the coupon — and get all the facts oa (Offer limited to residents of Continental United States) | 
by mail. Then you alone decide. Send coupon today. baemanan ase an asesase anaes an esaeneenenanenenemaenanaseh eens amend 


ee ei le | 


WHEAT KERVEL WALL CHART 








TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS, 444 T.C.U. Bidg., Lincoln 8, Nebr. 
-— — “Free Information Coupon™ ~ =" ™ | 


Gets Check 3 Days After Report T.C.U., 444 T.C.U. Bldg., Lineoln 8, Nebr. 

I am interested in knowing about T.C.U. 
10-Way Protection. Send me full details 
without obligation. 


USE COUPON ABOVE OR THE ONE ON PAGE 60 


“I was greatly surprised to re- 
ceive my T.C.U. check within 
three days’ time from mailing 
My report. I have always found 
fairness, promptness, and sym- 
pithy in my dealings with the 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 


Checkerboard Square + St. Louis, Missouri 


Name 





























+ Over a long period of lia 
pemen® membership. I heartily recom- Address 
“aN mend the T.C.U. to all teachers.” 
e : ' P 
q 8m Estelle K. Kennedy, Milton, Mass. City State sini 
$1.0 
shia,Pe. en 8 eee 
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Here are some of the projects included: — We 
ye 


Palmetto Place Mats 

Braided Rugs 

Model Home with 
Landscaping 

Miniature Theater 

Batik Work on Wood 


Hooked Rugs 


and Rafha 


ALL PURPOSE RIT TINTS AND DYES are 
guaranteed for ALL FABRICS including 
Celanese, acetate rayon, nylon, spun rayon 
and mixtures. 

INSTANT RIT (in the orange box) is the 
good old reliable Tint and Dye to use if 
you're sure the cloth is cotton, linen, silk 
or wool. 


Batik Work on Fabric 

Tie-Dyeing of Scarfs, 
Kerchiets, Skirts 

Weaving with Fabric 





eo ee SEND FOR YOUR FREE COPY*-—— 

| RIT PRODUCTS CORPORATION—1401 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago 7, Illinois 22 | 
| Please send me a Free Copy of COLOR CRAFTS FOR EVERYONE, ! 
SNM cccccccccccesccccececeseccesscosecesscecescesosesecoessecesocecococosecescosonsceneses I 
| MRT e 6 6 ve erccveccccesccceecesecescccccccscoccccecesececcosesecsscescessseeesooeoeeseeese | 
| Gn ccvcccdvaccoccccecccesececsccesncoesoceceseseee MN ces 0sceewes GEE. oo cncccncecesecee | 
Pe OE, < co nccccceccesnccecencasescnnccesnnebeucesncdsesneseeceeecsonessesseseeeeseesesess 
i ceaipenieat cores sdaccaccesaveis natasioe soemntiosescieometboaaesionses deans Rane 
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A Present for the 
Christ Child 


(Continued from page 64) 


little girls a Christmas treat, you 
were showing kindness to Jesus. 
When you made the little boy happy 
after he had lost his money, you made 
Jesus happy. He says in the Bible 
that when you give to others who are 
his brothers, you are really giving to 
him. The Christ child has received 
his present, Mary.” 

“T think I understand,” said Mary. 
“What was that you said now? I 
want to learn it for Mother.” 

The minister repeated for her: “In- 
asmuch as ye have done it unto the 
least of these my brethren, ye have 
done it unto me.” 


The First Christmas Gift — 


(Continued from page 14) 


dressed people. These larger animals 
could travel so fast that Mary and 
Joseph, with their little donkey, were 
left far behind. Still, they were not 
troubled, for they knew they had 
plenty of time. 

The roads were long and hilly and 
stony. The donkey's legs grew very 
tired as he trudged uphill and down. 
But he was so anxious to carry Mary 
safely that he stepped very carefully. 

Once in a while they would stop to 
rest. Then Joseph would give him 
fresh water from a near-by stream. 
Mary would pat him gently and tell 
him what a good little fellow he was, 
and they would go on again happily. 

Finally, one day, they reached the 
town of Bethlehem just as it was 
growing dark. Mary said to Joseph, 
“Let us first find a place for the tired 
donkey, and then we will find a room 
for ourselves to rest for the night.” 

So Joseph found a nice comfort- 
able stable. He led the little donkey 
into it and gave him his supper of 
grain. Mary said she was so tired 
that she would stay where it was 
warm and comfortable while Joseph 
went to find a place for them to sleep. 

Joseph was gone a long, long time. 
When he came back he said he had 
been to the inn and to every house, 
but there were so many people in 
Bethlehem that every room was tak- 
en. This stable was the only empty 
place he could find. 

Joseph tied the little donkey out- 
side where he could sleep on the 
ground, and for Mary he made a nice 
comfortable bed on the hay. 

That night God sent the little 
Christ child to Mary. 

Suddenly there was a very bright 
light shining overhead and the little 
donkey woke up. As he looked 
around in wonder, he saw shepherds 
entering the stable. 

After a while, when the shepherds 
came out to return to their flock, the 
little donkey heard them praising God 
and thanking him for the little Christ 
child who had been born in the man- 
ger that night. He did not under- 
stand what their words meant, but 
he saw that Mary looked very happy. 

Later three Wise Men came, from 
the East, bringing fine gifts. After 
they had gone, he heard Joseph say 
to Mary, “It was really our little don- 
key who gave the first gift, for he 
gave the Babe his bed!” 



















YEAR-ROUND ARTS 
AND CRAFTS PROJECTS 


Thises te Gane ~ Things to Do— Ali Holidays of the 
School Yea 





— Easter — etc. 

Kindergarten — — Primary — Intermediate — Upper — 
Full 
bendy book =z every teacher. Gitts to make, greeting c poms by 
classroom decorations, ete. page has easy-to follow 
plans for construstive ‘classroom =! and crafts projects 





7Sc stpaid 
(Remittance must accompany al! orders.) 


> Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES < 


The monthly poo of usable, adaptable classroom pro} 
units, int ating, motivating, correlating material 
Over 20 full gane iiluatrations of projects each month. 


$3.00 per year (10 consecutive issues, 
starting current issue: 25c additional postage 
Canadian subscriptions; SOc, foreign subscriptions) 


$1.50 S-month trial subscription 


FREE: Send fo A _patete containing free social studies 
and nature mate: 


THE JONES PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dept. 59 














A new, fascinating 


4616 N. Clark St. Chicago 40, Illinois 
BIBLE DOMINOES Educational Game 
hing like it for 


Bible lovers, others. Makes a oo appreciated 
gift. 1 set 25c, 5 sets $1. Order now. 
BIBLE DOMINOES, 3 Kinlock St., Dept. F-1, Milford, Com. 











For Your Class or Chub A 


Pins, rings and emblems. Over 300 de- <n! 
signs. Finest quality. Reasonable prices. 
Pins, 30 up. Write today for free catalog. VY 
Dept. 1, Metal Arts Co., Rochester, N.Y. 


Christmas 
Aids and Helps 












Entertainment Books 


Christmas in Your School 


By Florence R. Signor. 
tions, exercises, 
and plays for the celebration 
the Christmastide. The selection 
are well varied in length and char- 
acter to suit all grades and, with 
the exception of a few standar 
favorite poems, are all new and 
Includes a dramatization of Dickens’ 
A Christmas Carol. 


Recita- 


songs, dialogues 


original. 


Price, 40 cents, postpaid. 


Christmas 
Plays and Exercises 


By Laura Rountree Smith, Willis N. Bugbee 
and others. Eleven delightful little plays for 
younger pupils: Christmas Secrets, The Real 
Santa Claus, The Truly Believers, Christmas 
Joys and Toys, What Santa Brought, etc. 


Price, 40 cents, postpaid. 


Pieces and Plays 
for Christmas Days 


By Grace B. Faxon. An excep 
tionally fine collection of materia 
for a Yuletide celebration. The 
contents include: Recitations for 
Primary Pupils; Recitations for 


heel 
PIECES PLAYS 
| TAS DAYS 


Yi! 











Older Pupils; Acrostics; Verne 
for Familiar Tunes; Dialogues and 
and Plays. Many of the plays 


schoolroom ; oth 


include 


all the pupils in the 
ers a smaller number. 


Price, 40 cents, postpaid. 


Christmas Plays and 
Recitations 


By Florence R. Signor. Th 
large number of recitations, sont’ 
plays, drills, dances, and other ¢ 
ercises included in this book at 
so varied in length and characte 
that they furnish everything & 
sential to a well-rounded Christmas 
program. Material is provided for 
varying numbers and different ages. 


Price, 40 cents, postpaid. 














Send Orders Now Teo 


F. A. OWEN 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 
DANS VILLE, N. ¥- 
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Studying “A Christmas Carol” 
(Continued from page 65) 


1. Scrooge 

2. Bob Cratchit 

3. Tiny Tim 

4. Marley 

Se Nephew 

6. Martha Cratchit 

7. Mrs. Cratchit 

a. gloomy and sad 

b. stingy and selfish 


. gay and hard-working 
. friendly and forgiving 


an 


om; oO 


. happy and kind 


Key.—1. b, 2. g, 3. e, 4. a, 5. d, 


Se 7. & 
SixtH Day. 


Future. 


Check Quiz.—Each of the ghosts 
took Scrooge to a different place. 
Here is a list of eight places which 
Let’s read them. 


Scrooge visited. 
l. a graveyard 
2. a ship on the high sea 

3. a party at the Fezziwigs’ 
4. the mines 


. thoughtful and uncomplaining 
. warm-hearted and home-loving 


Read Scrooge’s ad- 
venture with the ghost of Christmas 


Now on your paper make three 
columns. Head the first column 
“Christmas Past,” the second 
“Christmas Present,” and the third 
“Christmas Future.” Now put each 
place in the column where it belongs 
in correct time order. 

Key.—Christmas Past: Nos. 7, 3; 
Christmas Present: Nos. 6, 4, 2; 
Christmas Future: Nos. 8, 5, 1. 

SEVENTH Day. This should com- 
plete the story. 

Check Quiz.—On the blackboard 
I have listed important events in the 
story, but not in their proper order. 
Let’s read them aloud carefully first. 
Now, decide what event happened 
first, what one second, and so on. 
Put down just the numbers. 

1. Visit of Marley 

2. Scrooge in the schoolroom 

3. The face on the knocker 

4. The Cratchits’ Christmas dinner 

5. Scrooge’s 
toast to him 

6. Scrooge sees his tombstone 


nephew proposes a 


























MAKE 
TEACHING 


mouth hygiene classes 


EASIER 


Get both these aids FREES 



























































































7. Scrooge gives Bob Cratchit a 
, ” , 
5. a “low-browed, beetling shop raise 
6. Bob Cratchit’s Christmas dinner 8. Visit of Christmas Past 1. FOR TEACHERS 2. FOR STUDENTS 
7. a schoolroom 9. Scrooge meets a giant 
8. the business section of the city Key.—3, 1, 8, 2, 9, 4, 5, 6, 7. 
pks Tooth Brushing Chart 
“ . . 
ol ... IN sight—sound 
—that’s the kind of projection you get with the new 

Recita- DeVRY 16 mm. SOUND-ON-FILM PROJECTOR 

alogues -a motion picture SOUND projector *built from 

tion of the ground up" to blend high-frequency sound and 

5 clear-cut imagery into a complete oneness of what 

lections you see and what you hear. 

d char. The new DeVRY is a 3-purpose projector that 

d, with SAFELY projects BOTH sound and silent films; 

tandard (2) that shows BOTH black-and-white and color film 

: : without extra equipment ; and (3) whose separately 
w and housed 25-watt amplifier and sturdy 12-inch electro- 
Jickens dynamic speaker afford portable Public Address 
facilities — indoors and out. DeVRY CORPO. . 
RATION, 1111 Armitage Avenue, Chicago 14. 
“TEETH and How to Care for Them" Tooth Brushing Chart 
Only 5-time win This concise, illustrated booklet has proved An illustrated chart (size 10” x 15”) for 
ner of Army-Navy | so helpful teachers have already s > ir ; | 
ibe Saat iaeanat er e Iready reque ted students’ individual use in class and at 
Te sound | over a million and a half copies of the home. Photographs and diagrams show 

Bugbee manual and brushing chart. This practical approved brushing technique. With this 

—_ teachers’ manual gives you 18 pages chart in hand each student takes more 

aie packed with essential facts about teeth . . . interest in class discussion and brushing 

“ their growth, structure; prevention of drills. At home the chart serves as a perma- 

common dental diseases; facts on denti- nent reminder of the need for clean teeth 

frices and brushing techniques. Quickly Check number of charts you want on cou- 

and succinctly, it gives you a complete pon in Coupon Section. Pepsodent will send 

background for teaching mouth hygiene. them to you with teachers’ manual—/ree / 
° 

= ThaPerp Pictures ee eee 

ner , ‘ 1,500,000 copies 

n e F oe a ae ‘ 

: Reproductions of the world’s great paintings. Used in schools for ready req ested by teachers 

ons fo almost half a coutuey, to aid in the study of art, literature, his * al if bd 

yns_ for tory, etc 4 etic i 

Verses So inexpensive that any child can make a collection, and acquire r LP SS OS SS AS SS SS eS TS ND GED GEN SED Sly 

‘ues and a love for the beautiful. l 

p plays ONE CENT Size. 3 x 3%. TWO CENT Size, 5% x 8. 

1; oth Minimum order, 60 cents b E a ia E 
Send 60 cents TODAY for a set of 30 beautiful pictures for ‘*s i | 
children, or 30 art subjects, or 30 illustrating the Christmas 
— fod TEACHING AIDS | 
CHRISTMAS GREETINGS. A dainty booklet containing seven | 

; Christmas subjects, 5% x 8, and cover tied with cord An 
‘ inexpensive gift for your pupils. Trice; three for 60 cents DIVISION Send for Yours Today | { 
, G4-page CATALOGUE with 1600 miniature illustrations in it - 

. ‘The | Ateof Innocence —_<o and sample picture for FIFTEEN cents LEVER BROTHERS COMPANY SEE COUPON SECTION | 

songs The Perry Pictures Company, Box 13, Maiden, Massachusetts | 
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ok are | 

raracteT My e e | cee cee cere ee ee ee ee ee ee ed 
oe © ere is an entirely new 

ristmas di Vi | . 

ged ta Audio-Visual presentation 

A sensational NEW monthly publication written by teachers DALS 
and administrators for teachers and administrators . . . practi- 
cal, useful, inspiring! nee 
* a 
Cis s (4 S) 
C'S Sterling Stiver —- 
‘J a Gold Plated 65 4 
Gre} ’ Rolled Gold 85 
\ .. " . Ea by "57 
1-10 Gold Filled . 7 
» V “ws = : - Each Doz. C 125 Each 
yr The Journal on Audio-Visual Learning ness ead <__z_io of ee 6S 
Edited by Wittich, Fowlkes and Anderson and an outstanding Sterling Silver $2.25 a — a 5) amet — i po 
ANY board of 50 Audio-Visual educational leaders. “sea 8.76 1-10 Gold Filled = 1.80 1.75 a Gold Filled 1.00 
E. M. HALE AND COMPANY All prices cabject to29 10 tt. Geld 7.60 SPECIALISTS of Fraternity, Sorority, Dramatic, and Club Pins 
FREE ogg alpen dame 4 ishers — EAU CLAIRE, WISCONSIN per cent Federal Tax. SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 
name ls Publ eed . . 
ee ee Artistic Medal & Badge Co., 112 Fulton St., Dept. E, New York 7, N.Y. 
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” | ; Rag Doll’s Reward SANTA—Well, that is the truc - 
[ j ( ( ; ; spirit of Christmas—kindness and | : 
(Continued from page 43 , d fA 1 ; 
Q f p ) thoughtfulness. And now the neck- In cx O advertisers 7 
wh, NEEDE FIRST SOLDIER—Let’s change the lace is to be given to the sweetest ° ; 
D MOST! subject. How would you like to see doll in the 1945 crop. (He holds up 
us soldiers drill? the necklace and looks slou ly at December 1945 
ERE'S THE IDEAL CHAUFFEUR—Very much, every doll and then addresses Rag 
H SECOND SOLDIER (facing ofhers)— Doll.) Are you the little lady who —— AIDS 
. 7 : American Can Co. 57, 538 
. ' —_ > , 
LO A N Squad, attenTION! . helped Chauffeur? Site Coaiien  @ 
(To marching music, Soldiers per- RAG DOLL—Yes, Santa. Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc... 7, 58 
5 Ss Inst 1 Fil 
form a drill.) SANTA—Then you are the sweet- "s wy r Stvision, 56. @ 
p LA N CHAUFFEUR—Bravo! est doll, and you get the necklace. | Perry Pictures Co., The 67 
THIRD SOLDIER—Let’s celebrate our (He puts it on her. She smiles i= ee eee oe oe e 
. . isual_ Learning 
for TEACHERS last night at the North Pole by going happily. All the others applaud.) | Young America Films, Inc 60 
e bs » Ice ~e f AG DO ith e n)—lI ws 
to the ballroom of the Ice Palace for RAG DOLI (with emotion ) I was BOOKS, SUPPLIES, SCHOOL HELPS Y 
a dance. wishing so hard that I'd get this! fmateen Oentel dom. 60 Ahh 
FOURTH SOLDIER—A good idea! ANNETTE—You deserve it. a 56 
: : — 44 . nn Marie 64 
(Each Soldier goes to a French Doll BABETTE—We thought our silk | Annusl Pres 60 E 
TEACHERS and bows. She curtsies and they go dresses made us better. | Artistic Medal G Badge Co 67 
off stave together. Rag Doll tries to cEcILE—We have learned a lesson. a a seme _ f 
follou , but the last two wave her DIANNE—Kindness is better than Book Supply Co., The 60 n 
back haughtily. Slowly and with fine clothes. aay Se. Gan 4 
. : 3 Bristol-Myers Co. (Ipana) 58 
bowed head she moves downstage. FIRST HELPE r—Here is a_ letter | Cable Co., The 64 : 
Chauffenr watches her sadly.) you forgot, Santa. —— bay Publishing Co 64 1 
’ as ’ a arms ain 62 
RAG pOLL—They won't let me go SAN ra—Thank you. (He reads.) | Cincinnati Pencil Co., The 4, 58 o 
to the dance. (Tragically.) Oh, I'm Dear Santa, My sister Susan is sick Compton G Co., F. E 3rd Cover r 
, Cram Co., Inc The George F 58 
afraid my heart is going to break. and would like a rag doll so she can Drematic Publishing Co.. The 60 
CHAUFFEUR—I have the same keep it in bed with her. Will you Esterbreok Pen Co., The 6 
‘ . Fish tsman’ i 
CONFIDENTIALLY problem. I’m lonesome and sad too. Please send her one? I know this weal: Ag -sggullnaama 6, 5 I 
ON YOUR RAG DOLL—I've heard that the way _ letter is late, but Susan just got sick. General Motors 8, 58 r 
to forget one’s troubles is to do Your friend, Edithe James.” Well, ea a ~ ad = 1 . b 
something kind for someone. little Rag Doll, someone wants you Jones Publishing Co, The 66 
CHAUFFEUR—What shall we do? after all. Are you happy now? oar tia tay aoe in = ~ 
, “ " . 4 a . ‘ - c ubdlishing ° e 
VEY COST! FAST SERVICE! RAG poLL—Let me think—Santa’s RAG pOLL—Quite, only—only— Metal Arts Co 66 t 
Anor a . : ANTA— , what? National Dairy Council 64 
No co-signers, No security required. No wage assign- helpers were too busy to clean up netitihaps dnly m hati ' Nature Pre m8 64 t 
ments, no embarrassing investigation. Your signature this workshop. Let's do it for them RAG DOI t—W ell, may ( hauffeur Pepsodent—Div. Lever Bros. Ce 60, 67 
:o .% 7 uM Tutual lo vo , ~ J 5 1 
penn ane ae on po = Gaeta eacinadin (She gets the broom and dustpan, 8° to the same little girl? Sate Cutse Ce ~>~ 
your “character” and “earning ability.” Does it entirely ; ’ , 7 “the haa Rit Products Corp. 6, 56, 60, 66 
by mail, from the privacy of your own home. Strictly and he pulls the trash box to the cen- SANTA—Why, of course. Helpers, Shannon, Helen 60 
onfidential. Friends, relat . School board never ter of the floor. She notices the neck- these two dolls (drawing them to- United Fruit Co 2nd Cover, 58 
contacted. j a : oe seule f me United States Pencil Co., | 4th Cove 
lace on the table.) That beautiful gether to center front of stage) ‘cn eee fete ws “a 
necklace! Do vou suppose I have a ™wst go to little Susan James. Now, 
NO PAYMENTS DURING SUMMER! . ape let’s sing the parting song and I'll be CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
chance of winning it? G Sse p § song anc vs Annual P 
Take as long as 12 months to repay, and if you wish, ar- > : on my way | nnual Press 60 
rangements can be made so there will be no payments CHIAUFFEL r—If I were the judge y ~e * : Bible Dominocs 66 
during the summer months. Interest charged only for you would (Helpers pin ta ys on Rag Doll a + a 64 
the time you have the money, and at lowa’s low lawful : , . ; : ‘ y mons F . a 3 harms ain 62 
rate. Loans completed QUICKLY, RAG port—TI wish I could win it. and ( wy val 9 MII sing to the tun Cincinnati Pencil Co., The 4, 38 
no red tape, 48 hour service LICENSED BY AND Maybe then I wouldn’t mind not be- of “Jingle Bells.) pw ting linge A has = 
If you need cash now, or will need BONDED 70. THE ing Ww ainted ALL Nature Games arises 64 
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today, tomorrow, alwayd...gwe 
cnogclipedia thet provides * to Grow | 


Peace On Earth now has a deeper meaning. We fought the war to win peace 
for the world and our efforts in the years ahead will be untiringly spent to 
make that peace secure and permanent. 


Our responsibility to the students of all grades in our schools is greatly 
increased. They must have a sound understanding of world relationships and 
of the tremendous developments now in the making. They must learn the 
requirements for mutual understanding among the nations of the earth. 


Young people in our schools are now making wider claims for facts and 
background. They will need significant information on all topics—properly 
related, clearly illustrated, and interestingly explained. Such material must 
be absolutely dependable, yet easy to find and easy to use. 

These qualities are fundamental in Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia— 
therefore, Compton’s will now render a greater service than ever before in 
the schoolrooms and libraries of America—truly providing Room to Grow! 
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F.E. COMPTON & COMPANY - 1000 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 10, Hlinois 
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A welcome member to the 
school bag and a handy home- 
work reminder. Size 4" x 5%". 
Made of genuine compo 
leather, fitted with a 50-sheet 
ruled bond pad and a high grade 
No. 2 lead pencil. “Greetings 
from Your Teacher" or "Sea- 
son's Greetings" stamped on 
case in gilt. 
(Price quoted is for any quantity) 


UNITED STATES PENCIL CO., Inc. 
‘, 


487 BROADWAY, 
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United States Pencil Co., Inc., 487 Broadway, New York 13, Y 
(Prices quoted ore for any quantity: 


10. Per Bor 
11¢ Each 
12 Per Set 


Please send me: 
HOLLY BOX PENCIL SETS 
_MEMO BOOKS WITH PENCIL 
COMPO LEATHER SETS 

Check choice [0 “GREETINGS FROM YOUR TEACHER” 
of Greeting: { () “SEASON'S GREETINGS” 
1 will pey 5 days ofter | receive the gifts. 
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